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TALBOTT FESTIVAL 
OF MASSED CHOIRS 
HELD IN PRINCETON 


Westminster Choir School Pro- 
grams Draw More Than 3000 
Singers for Celebration under 
Williamson in Honor of Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott—Bach Mass and 
Other Works Heard in Three- 
day Schedule — Dramatic Pro- 
ductions Included—School Com- 
mencement Held—Processional 
Is Special Feature 


RINCETON, N. J., June 10.—The 

annual three-day Talbott Festival of 
Westminster Choir School, held on 
June 7, 8 and 9, was attended by more 
than 3000 singers representing forty- 
eight choirs from all parts of the East 
and Middle West. The festival, named 
in honor of Mrs. H. E. Talbott of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was under the musical direc- 
tion of Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
founder and president of Westminster 
Choir School and conductor of the 
Westminster Choir. 

The festival was opened with com- 
imencement exercises, sixteen seniors re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Mu- 
sic. Rev. Frank S. Niles, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, gave the ad- 
dress. In the evening, the Department 
of Educational Dramatics, under the 
direction of Rhea B. Williamson, pre- 
sented a dramatization of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, with the following as principals: 

(Continued on page 19) 


Member of Berlin Opera Commits 
Suicide 


BerLin, June 5.—Another victim of 
the government’s campaign policy of 
racial discrimination in art is recorded 
in the recent suicide of Johannes Hei- 
denreich, whose body was discovered in 
his apartment a number of days after 
he had shot himself. He had been a 
valued member of the coaching staff of 
the Staatsoper for many years, but had 
recently been dismissed, when, on inves- 
tigation, his certification last year to 
Aryan birth was disproved. When the 
Nazis came to power, he joined the 
Storm Troop Division (S. A.). He was 
expelled from its ranks simultaneously 
with his dismissal from the opera. Real- 
izing that he had no future in Germany, 
he sent his wife to Switzerland on a 
holiday and committed suicide. Many 
Americans had studied with him, among 
them Margaret Halstead and Doris 
Doe, both of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Haslemere Festival to Cover Extensive 
Range 


HASLEMERE, ENGLAND, June 5.—The 
tenth Haslemere Festival, under the 
direction of Arnold Dolmetsch, founder, 
will be held from July 16 to 28. This 
year the programs bear the subtitle of 
A Cycle of Music from the Bards to 
Beethoven. 


Notables Assemble at Curtis Institute 





Philadelphia Inquirer 
Outstanding Personages at Commencement Exercises Held iby tthe Curtis institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, at Which the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Music Was Bestewed on Mme. 


Marcella Sembrich and Leopold Godowshky. 


From the Let, Stemdiing: Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 


President of the University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bak, President of the Insti- 
tute: Dr. Josef Hofmann, Director; Mr. Godowsky, end Windiyalew Selclewsii,, Counsellor of the 


Polish Embassy in Washington. 


CINCINNATI FORMS 
NEW OPERA SOCIETY 


Plan to Give Performances m 
Zoo Is Result of Initial 
Meeting 


CINCINNATI, June 10.—The possibil- 
ity of opera at the Zoo this summer has 
been revived with the organization 01 
the Cincinnati Civic Opera Association 
\ meeting was held at the Chamber o1 
Commerce under the aegis of Gerrit _ 
Fredriks, chairman of the Cimcimnat 
Zoological Society's Entertamment 
Committee, and Sol Freiberg, chairmar 
of the Zoo Opera Committee. 

Capt. A. H. Mallory, of Columbus 
described the work done by the Colum- 
bus Civic Opera, and it was decided % 
model the Cincinnati organization Of 
the same lines. The Columbus com- 


7 


pany will give I] Trovatore at the Zoo 


on June 30 and July 1. 

The Cincinnati group plans to give 
performances in English with local 
singers in minor roles and a _ oc: 
chorus, engaging stars for primcipa 
roles. S. T. Wasox 


DrespEN, June 5.—Paul van Kemper 
of Dortmund has been appomted d 
tor of the Dresden Philharmonic Or 
chestra, which has been without a con- 
ductor since the death of Werner 
Ladwig. G. DE 


Seetecd Wime Sembrich 


TO PRESENT OPERAS 
IN BOWL SCHEDULE 


Expanmsten of Les Angeles Lisx 
Arranged—Mere Conductors 


os ANGELES me Li, — Operas 
are to be givem im the Hollywood 
Bow m ahermate Friday mights this 
summer woiker local comductors and 
with the chorus unmade f local sing- 
ers. Works listed are Faust, Carmen, 

avallerza Rusticama, and Pagliacci. 

The sammes of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Sor Hannilnom Harty have been add- 
ed the mosiver romductors. The en- 
capeme@ents of S Henry Wood and 

se [tors were ammounced previously. 
Eka Alkem, Nima Koshetz, Richard 

ime endl Mr. Iturba will be among 
 solonsts, amd the Serge Oukrainsky 
iet wu k rg? as 

OF worm moortamce was the Ba 

CsUIwva SMM red he choir of the 

“sit meregationa! Church, John 
Smallimam, comdinctor. Four programs 
m Maw 2 and 2 ed the co-opera- 

It TOLD als, meluding a 

appelia Choruses from the high schools. 

he Mins Winer was give the 
Swe oder M S i L 

_ or ws . sete from 

t u 7 nding St. Matthew 

r mous work luctors 
] wi 1 7 


GOLDEN GATE OPERA 
TO GIVE NOVELTIES 
IN AUTUMN SERIES 


Twelve Works, Two More Than 
Last Year, Will Be Heard in 
Season to Begin in November— 
Lakmé, Bartered Bride, Otello 
and Rondine Added to Reper- 
toire—Sixteen American Sing- 
ers on Roster—Celebrated Prin- 
cipals Will Appear in Opera in 
San Francisco for First Time— 
Merola, Hertz and Pelletier to 
Conduct 


AN FRANCISCO, June 10.—The 

twelfth season of the San Francisco 
Opera Association will open Nov. 12 in 
the War Memorial Opera House. 
Cwelve operas are announced, two more 
than last year. Six of the sixteen ar- 
tists engaged are Americans. 

rhe repertoire is to include Lakmé, 
Otello, La Rondine and The Bartered 
Bride, all new here; Carmen, Manon, 
Mignon, Faust Madama _ Butterfly, 
Tosca, La Traviata and Tannhauser. 
\mong the artists, Lotte Lehmann, 
Ninon Vallin, Richard Crooks and 
Lauritz Melchoir will be heard in opera 
for the first time here. Favorites of 
former seasons to return will be Lu- 
crezia Bori, Elisabeth Rethberg, Dino 
Borgioli, Mario Chamlee, Marek Wind- 
heim, Richard Bonelli, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, Ezio Pinza and Louis D’Angelo. 
Lillian Clark and Mr. Chamlee are 
home-coming San Franciscans; Emily 
Hardy, coloratura soprano, and Ray- 
mond Marlowe, tenor, are resident ar- 
tists. 

Conductors will be Gaetano Merola, 
\lfred Hertz and Wilfrid Pelletier. 
\lso engaged are: William Tryoler, as- 
sistant conductor; Antonio Dell’Orefice, 
chorus master; Armando Agnini, stage 
director, with the co-operation of Andre 
Furrier in French operas. Adolph 
Bolm continues as director of the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet. 

Marjory M. FIsHEr 





“Musical America’s” Move- 
ment for More Concerts 
Widely Hailed 

The response to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S movement to estab- 
lish more concerts next season as 
launched in the last issue, has been 
enthusiastic and widespread beyond 
all expectations. Newspapers 
throughout the country are praising 
the idea; letters of commendation 
are pouring in; several cities are al- 
ready expressing themselves as 
desirous of the assistance in found- 
ing their own concert courses which 
MUSICAL AMERICA offered. 
For the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in obtaining data and ex- 
changing viewpoints, the sympos- 
ium of local managers’ opinions, be- 
gun in last issue, is carried on, and 
will be found on pages 8, 20 and 21. 
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Georges Barrere Receives Cross of the © 
Legion of Honor at Ceremonial Banquet 


RIENDS of 

Georges Bar- 
rere tendered him 
a dinner at the 
Hotel Lafayette 
on the. evening of 
May 27, to cele- 
brate his receiv- 
ing the Cross of a 
Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor 
from the French 
Government in 


on 


Georges Barrére Re- 
ceives the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor 
from Comte Charies 
de Ferry de Fontnou- 
velle, Consul - Gen- 
eral of France 
(Right), at a Dinner 
at the Hotel Lafay- 
ette, While Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch_ Ex- 
tends a Hearty 
Handclasp 


recognition of his 
services in behalf 
of French music 
in America. The 
presentation was 
made by Comte 
Charles de Ferry 
de Fontnouvelle, 
consul-general #n New York. Mr. Bar- 
rére’s career has included, in addition 
to his solo playing, the founding and 
direction of the Barrére Ensemble ot 
Wood Winds and the Barrére Little 
Symphony. There were numerous 
speeches by noted musical personages 
who have been associated with Mr. 
Barrére since his coming to America in 
1905. Dr. Walter Damrosch, chairman 
of the honorary committee for the din- 
ner, after a short address of greeting 
turned the meeting over to Harold 
Bauer, toastmaster of the dinner. 

Dr. Damrosch, who was responsible 
for Mr. Barrére’s coming to America 1n 
1905 as first flutist of the New York 
Symphony, said his object in securing 
Mr. Barrére, was to improve the wood- 
wind choir of the orchestra, but that he 
felt he had done even better than he 
intended since today the first flutist im 
nearly every first class orchestra in the 
country was once a pupil of Mr. Bar- 
rére. 

A classical turn was given to the 
proceedings through Rubin Goldmark’s 
narration of Plutarch’s story of Alcibi- 


Cosmo-Sileo 


HERTZKA PRIZE AWARDED 
Results of Memorial Competition Pub- 
lished in Vienna 


VIENNA, June 5.—Results of the Emil 
Hertzka Memorial Prize Competition 
are published. This year, the second 
anniversary of the death of Emil Hertz- 
ka, founder and director of the Uni- 
versal Edition, the award was bestowed 
for short works for an orchestra of 
medium proportions. 

The winners were: Karl Alfred 
Deutsch, Paris; Josef Matthias Hauer, 
Vienna; Otto Jokl, Vienna; and Viktor 
Ullmann, Prague. Honorable mention 
was awarded to Julian Bautista, Madrid; 
Luigi-Dallapiccola, Florence ; Paul Des- 
sau, Paris; and Rudolf Moser, Basle. 

Judges were Julius Bittner, Heinrich 
Jalowetz, Ernst Krenek, Franz Schmidt, 
Erwin Stein, Anton Webern and Egon 
Wellesz. 





ades’s refusal to learn the flute because 
it was dishguring. John Erskime then 
spoke wittily. Other comtmbutioms were 
an admirable sonnet by Francis Rogers 
comparing Mr. Barrére to Orpheus, 
which was redemanded, and a contra- 
puntal version of The Marsellaise and 
The Star-Spangled Banner by Carlos 
Salzedo, played by Germaime Schnitzer 
and Mr. Salzedo in homor of Mr. Bar- 
rere’s French birth and Amencan ctt- 
zenship. H. Maurice Jacquet pand a 
tribute on behalt of the Fremch Society 


ot Authors and Composers 


For the ( ross 


Honor, purchased by subscrpnon of 
Mr. Barrére’s pupils, Mrs. Elliot Hend- 
erson made the presentation address 
Led by Dr. Damrosch, the proceedings 
closed with the singing of “For He's 
a Jolly (,ood Fellow 

On the committee with Dr. Damrosch 


were Mr. Bauer, Jules Bouy, Horace 
Britt, Hartwell Cabell, Mr. Erskine, 


Harry Harkness Flagler, Messrs Gold- 
mark, Jacquet, Rogers, Salzedo, Mme. 
Schnitzer, Edgar Varése and the Hon 
F. C. Walcott H 


Tibbett Receives Degree from New 
Yerk University 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritome of the 
Metropolitan Opera, received the homor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music from 
New York University at the commence- 
ment on June 13. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor, who made the presen- 
tation, cited the barttome as “am Amer 
ican who has achieved high distinction 


in his art and “who has set and has 
worked for high standards 





Giannini Wins Ovatien at Vienna Opera 


Vienna, June 5.—Dusolma Giannim 
admired here as a recitalist, made her 
first operatic appearance m this city 
tonight at the State Opera im the title 
role of Aida \ sold-out house gave 
the soprano an ovation. Her engage- 


ment continues-with pertorn 
Madama Butterfly and Carmen 


CO-ORDINATION IS 
TOPIC OF MEETING 


Organizations Accept Invitation 
ef Hermann Irion to 
Diseuss Project 


[Twenty-nine representatives of vari- 
ews musical organizations responded 
to the call sent out by Hermann Irion 
of Steinway and Sons, to meet and dis- 
cuss their problems with a view toward 
joiming forces, on Monday morning, 
Jume 4, in Steinway Hall. Mr. Irion, 
who has long been connected with the 
activities of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, was the 
founder of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce and has seen still an- 
other side of music through his office 
for several years as president of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., believes that many or- 
ganizations could interchange ideas and 
wring about a co-ordination of effort. 

[he aims of the meeting were to gain 
u fuller knowledge of each organiza- 
tiom’s work, to try to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort and to set up a general 
conference to make plans. A resolu- 
tiom was passed appointing a com- 
mittee to imvestigate and report at a 
later meeting. 

Those who expressed their views on 
the subject were: Percy Rector Ste- 
phems, American Academy of Teachers 
of Simging and the N. Y. Singing Teach- 
ers’ Assn.; Mrs. Henry J. Rau, Jr., Child 
Study Association; George H. Gartlan, 
Board of Education, City of New York; 
Dr. John Erskine, Juilliard Musical 
Foundation ; Dr. Osbourne McConathy, 
Music Educators National Conference; 
Isabel Lowden, Music Education 
League: C. M. Tremaine, National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music; 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Dr. Au- 
gustus D. Zanzig and T. E. Rivers, Na- 
tiomal Recreation Association; Lee F. 
Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, National 
Music League; Dr. Walliam Braid 
White, acoustical director, American 
Steel and Wire Co.; Walter W. Clark, 
Electrical Research Products ; and Ken- 
meth Clark, National Music Week Com- 

mttee 

Others who were present from their 
various organizations included: Janet 
E. Tobbitt, Girl Scouts, Inc.; Gertrude 
Borchard, National Bureau for the Ad- 
vanmcement of Music; Mrs. E. H. Cahill, 
National Federation of Music Clubs: 
Willem Van de Wall, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Ella Laudin Levin, Na- 
tiomal Council of Women; Yolanda 
Méro Irion, Musicians Emergency 
Fund; Frances Loomis, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc.; Sigmund Spaeth; A. Walter 
Kramer, Mustcat America; Ruth Scott 
Byrne, Musical Digest ; F. W. Riesberg, 
Musical Courter; Mrs. Dean Gray Ed- 
wards, National Association for Ameri- 
cam Composers; Elizabeth Lawson, Na- 
tional Y. W.C. A. Music Office; Delbert 
L. Loomis, Nat'l Ass'n of Music Mer- 
chants. 


Lily Pens Acclaimed at Debut in London 


Lonpon, June 5.—Lily Pons, making 
her London debut in the Albert Hall 
om May 13, gave us plenty to admire. 
In Una Voce Poca Fa from The Barber 
of Seville, we heard the phenomenal 
high note. The most convincing per- 
formance was that of an aria from 
Linda di Chamounix, where florid orna- 
ment was properly related to charac- 
terization. Another striking tribute is 
the pure quality of the voice, no less in 
its highest than in its normal register. 

B. M. 





Hermann Irion, Who Called a Meeting of Rep- 
resentative Musical Organizations to Discuss 
Co-ordination 


DETROIT CIVIC OPERA 
SCORES IN RIGOLETTO 


Second and Final Performance Heard 
with Enthusiasm—Manon Given 
with Great Success 


Detroit, June 10.— Completing its 
highly successful season, the Detroit 
Civic Opera, Thaddeus Wronski, ex- 
ecutive director, presented Rigoletto on 
May 18 in Masonic Auditorium. Lead- 
ing roles were taken by Richard Bonel 
li, Mario Chamlee, Lucille Meusel, 
Maria Barova and Norman Cordon 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted. 

Manon was sung on May 15 with 
Lucrezia Bori, Mr. Chamlee, Désiré 
Defrére and Mr. Cordon in principal 
parts. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. Both 
performances were heard with enthu 
siasm by exceptionally large audiences. 

Those in less important roles were 
Lucile Kreger, Hazel Sanborn, Nettie 
Watson, Henrietta La Croix, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Maurizio Sciapio, Wilfredo 
Angeli, Clifford Bair and Fred Fox. 

Detroit singers made up the chorus, 
trained by Mr. Wronski and Giacomo 
Spadoni. Members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony were in the orchestra. Scenery 
was by Peter J. Donigan. Theodore J. 
Smith prepared the ballet. H. W. 


Municipal Opera Opens in St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 10.—The sixteenth 
season of Municipal Opera in Forest 
Park opened on June 4 with an admir- 
able production of Sweet Adeline under 
the direction of J. J. Shubert. Oscar 
Bradley conducted. In the cast were 
Gladys Baxter, Leonard Ceeley, Joseph 
Macauley, Leota Lane, Barre-Hill, 
and others. H. W. C. 
Thuman Appointed Manager of Cincin- 

nati College of Music 


CINCINNATI, June 10.—J. Hermann 
human has been appointed business 
manager of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, succeeding Dr. Sidney C. Durst, 
who has resigned to devote all his time 
to his duties as head of the department 
of theory. Mr. Thuman held the same 
post from 1920 to 1923, being succeeded 
by the late Adolph Hahn. = S. T. W. 


William Andrews Clark, Jr., Passes 


SALMON LAKe, Mont., June 14.— 
William Andrews Clark, Jr., 57, sole 
guarantor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, died here suddenly today. 
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John C. Freund: Fearless Champion of America’s Music 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


EN years have passed since the 

death of John C. Freund on June 

3, 1924. In the busy rush of 
musical development in this country, 
with the close of another season of 
great activity and the promise of a 
brilliant one to come, the tenth anni- 
versary of the completion of a life of 
great service must not be permitted to 
pass unnoticed. 

[ would at this time pay tribute not 
only to his achievement as one of the 
outstanding journalists of his time, but 
also to his memory as a great human 
figure in our musical life. English by 
birth, educated at Oxford, he came to 
the United States as a young man and 
spent the greater part of his long life— 
he was seventy-six when he died— 
working for the better understanding 
of music in America and for the recog- 
nition of the American musician, 
teacher and composer. His first mu- 
sical publication was founded in New 
York in 1873. He was a true pioneer. 
Playwright and actor as well as writer 
and editor, he had a varied experience 
in the theatre that enabled him to exer- 
cise a very discerning eye and ear in 
the opera house. As a youth in Lon- 
don, he had enjoyed music in the home, 
a home to which came many of the 
celebrated singers at Covent Garden, 
for his father was a noted physician 
who numbered many of them among his 
patients. 

Music 


A Crusader for America’s 


John C. Freund was ever the friend 
of artists. He enjoyed their company, 
he found delight in hearing of theit 
joys and gave sympathy to their sor- 
rows and trials. When, fully twenty 
years ago, he declared the musical inde- 
pendence of the United States and 
pointed out the unhappy conditions that 
obtained in the capitals of Europe, 
where so many of our talented young 
men and women went to study, he un- 
derstood that we had as worthy teach 
ers of music in the United States as 
anywhere in the world. His announce- 
ment came as a thunderbolt to the 
teachers abroad, some of them Ameri- 
cans, who reaped rich harvests from 
American music students who flocked 
annually to Paris and Berlin to enjoy 
what was known as musical atmosphere, 
only to return home after several years 
of study, wiser but poorer in other 
ways, as well as financial. He pointed 
out that this country could not be as un- 
musical as Europeans delighted in call- 
ing it, if it spent, as he announced, six 
hundred millions of dollars per annum 
on music. Not that the expenditure it- 
self signified profound musical know!l- 
edge. But was it reasonable that a 
country, in which this huge sum was 
spent on pianos and other musical in- 
struments, concerts, opera, music teach- 
ing, etc., could be beyond the pale, mu- 
sically speaking ? 

These are but two incidents which 
come to my mind, as I look back over 
the years during which I had the privi 
lege of being associated with Mr 
Freund. I came into his organization 
in 1910 fresh from college. And for 
twelve years I knew him. From him I! 
learned those things that his great gifts, 
his long experience and keen under 
standing of human nature had taught 
him. He was one of the kindest men I 
ever knew, generous and humane. A 
severe taskmaster, he imposed the same 
strict demands on himself that he 


Founder of ““Mustcal America’’a Peerless 
Journalist and a Great Personality—A 
Tribute on the Tenth Anniversary 


of His Death 


did on those who 
worked for him. 
Things done half 
way never satis- 
fied him. Daily he 
devoted hours to 
reading the news 
of the world, not 
cnly musical 
news, all news; 
for he was of the 
ld school of jyour- 
nalists who dis- 
coursed to their 


readers not only 


The Late John C. 
Freund, Founder and 
First Editor of “Mu- 
sical America in 


His Study 


} 


on the subjec 
with which th 

Magazine was Con- 
cerned, but on all 
topics related t 
it. 

I shall always 
remember his 
keen critical abil- 
ty on hearing a 
new work at the 
opera, or when he 
had come from 
the debut of a 
new singer of European 


i 


He was 
not a trained musician, technically, but 


iame 


he had an umnerring sense, which en- 
abled him ‘to evaluate artistic merit, or 
the opposite, unfailingly. He knew 
a great artist from a talented one. He 
knew great music when he heard it. He 
had sat*and listened, countless times, to 
the singers of the golden age of song, 
the de Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, 
Eames, Sembrich and all the others. His 
standard was very high. Medhocrity did 
not engage his interest 

He had a true sense of justice. He 
called it an exaggerated sense, speaking 
with me one day of something I had 
consulted him on. When a composer of 
a very poor mounted 
on him, ac- 


; opera that 
at the Metropolitan called 


was 


companied by his librettist, and com- 
plained of a letter about his opera 
which I had written to a New York 


daily newspaper, and demanded that I 
be severely admonished, preferably dis- 
missed, for my blasting comments, Mr 
Freund informed composer and libret- 
tist that whatever action they chose to 

by law was their only 


take against me by 
redress He his staff, even 
ver of it 


when, as in this case, a mem! 

had been indiscreet. They went on to 
inform him that the publisher would 
place no advertising of the opera in his 
paper because of my letter. At that 


stood by 





point he informed them that the inter- 
view was over and bade them good day. 

He was, indeed, a fearless journalist: 
he could not be intimidated. It was 
along such lines that he built the foun- 
dations of MusicaL America, establish- 
ing a musical journal to print the news 
of music and musicians on its merits, 
in a form that might be understood by 
musician and music lover alike, avoid- 
ing those technicalities in which all 
magazines devoted to music had in- 
dulged up to that time, thus limiting 
their publications to musicians alone. 

He traveled from one end of the 
country to the other preaching the gos- 
pel of America’s musical independence ; 
he urged with burning ardor that we 
recognize native musical endeavor as 
readily as foreign musical achievement. 
\t many a convention of musicians and 
music educators he sounded this note in 
convincing addresses that were without 
exception responded to with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. To the very end 
of his career he was a crusader for 
musical development, a champion of the 
best this country had produced, an ar- 
dent and militant fighter for what was 
musically right. 

To him, more than to any one man as- 
sociated with musical journalism in the 
United States, is the thriving condition 
of music in this country today due. He 


founded MusicaL AMERICA to be the 
medium for the expression of indepen- 
dent comment on music. It is to his 
memory and the great work which he 
accomplished over four decades of un- 
ceasing work, in New York in the win- 
ter season and at his camp at Long 
Lake in the Adirondacks in the summer, 
that the present staff of Musica 
AMERICA, many of them trained by him 
and associated with him over a long 
period of years, is dedicated to carry on 
the important and far-reaching under- 
taking which, with vision and unflag- 
ging enthusiasm, he inaugurated so 
brilliantly and contributed to with such 
distinction. 


CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 
WILL OPEN IN JULY 


Stoessel Again to Be in Charge 
of Comprehensive Musical 
Schedule 
Cuautaugua, N. Y., June 10.—The 
musical season of the Chautauqua In- 
stitution, marking the organization’s 
sixtieth anniversary, will begin on July 
10 under the general direction of Al- 
bert Stoessel, returning for his twelfth 


year. Opera, symphony and choral 
concerts, chamber music and _ recitals 
will be given in the Chautatuqua 


Amphitheatre or in Norton Memorial 
Hall. Courses in the music department 
of the Chautauqua Summer Schools 
will be resumed with a faculty drawn 
from the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York, and the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. 

Assisting Mr. Stoessel in conducting 
the Chautauqua Symphony, will be 
Georges Barrére, who will also present 
his own Chautauqua Little Symphony. 
Soloists will include Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, and dean of the Juilliard Gradu 
ate School; Horatio Connell, baritone ; 
Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symponhy, and Georges 
Miquelle, first ‘cellist of the Detroit 
Symphony. 


The Operatic Program 


The Chautauqua Opera Association 
will again include graduate students of 
the Juilliard School and others. Princi 
pals will be: Josephine Antoine, Janice 
Davenport, Martha Dwyer and Alma 
Milstead, sopranos; Joan Peebles and 
Pauline Pierce, contraltos; Earl Weath- 
erford, Roland Partridge, Charles Hay- 
wood, Warren Lee Terry and Albert 
Sifford, tenors; Julius Huehn, Roderic 
Cross, Floyd Worthington, Gean Green- 
well, George Britton, Robert Dunn and 
Wilmot Pratt, baritones. 

The schedule is to include two per 
formances each of the following operas : 
The Pirates of Penzance, The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment, La Bohéme, The 
Mikado, Gianni Schicchi and Hadley’s 
Bianca. 

Assisting Mr. Stoessel in presenting 
the operas will be Alfredo Valenti, 
artistic director ; Gregory Ashman, asso- 
ciate conductor; Ethelyn Dryden, Har- 
rison Potter and Jessie Mockel, coaches ; 
and Albion Adams, business manager. 


Artists Engaged for Dresden Festival 


Drespen, June 1.—Among the artists 
engaged for the Dresden Festival this 
summer are Maria Miller, Margarethe 
Klose, Wilhelm Rode, Gunnar Graarud 
and Alfred Jerger. G. ve C. 
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STRAUSS AND VIENNA; A BLENDING OF ACTIVITY 





Composer ’> Career Is Interzvoven 


With Music in Austrian Capital 


By Dr. Pau. STEFAN 


IENNA, June 5.—The relation- 

ship of Richard Strauss and 

Vienna began very early in the 
composer's career, although Vienna 
made the acquaintance of his music be- 
fore Strauss established a personal con- 
tact here. Forty years ago, when I was 
a student in a provincial city, a concert 
by the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Richter was announced. I was jubilant 
over the prospect, but my teacher made 
a wry face as he told me that “some 
music by a certain Richard Strauss” 
would be performed. He then played, 
on the piano, some dissonant measures 
from Till Eulenspiegel which sounded 
quite dangerous. 

Today, in excusing my conservative 
teacher and myself, I remember that we 
lived in the provinces, that we had 
heard little of anything and nothing of 
Strauss. One can read in the collected 
critical articles by MHanslick how 
Strauss was judged by certain groups 
in Vienna up to the beginning of the 
new century. A passage which appeared 
after a performance of Don Juan is par- 
ticularly notable: “Is he (Strauss) a 
great talent? A great talent for false 
music, for the musically ugly.” 

Strauss did not appear in Vienna as 
a conductor until 1903. He was praised, 
but not lavishly. Yet performances of 
his works spread in Austria owing to 
the impression’ made by his personality. 
Gustav Mahler, director of the Court 
Opera and one of his especial followers, 
produced the Sinfonia Domestica. He 
would also have liked to produce 
Salome but all court theatres were 
bound by a censorship which banned 
works using Biblical material. It was 
only after the Revolution that Salome 
could be staged at the Opera, although 
it had been heard in 1906 in Graz (for 
the first time in Austria) and was given 
almost simultaneously by a Breslau en- 
semble in a private theatre in Vienna. 


Elektra Establishes Contact 


Strauss’s next opera, Elektra, estab- 
lished a Viennese contact which became 
very profitable to him and which, after 
more than a decade, led to his engage- 
ment in Vienna. In Elektra, Strauss 
utilized as a libretto, word for word, the 
dramatic text written by the Austrian 
poet von Hofmannsthal, whom he had 
met in Berlin. It was thus that Hof- 
mannsthal became Strauss’s librettist. 
Together they discussed many plans, 
and the result of their correspondence, 
published in 1926, is one of the most in- 
structive books on the dramatization of 
opera in existence. 

Basing his work on Hofmannsthal’s 
poem, Strauss composed Der Rosenka- 
valier. Next, in sequence, came Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
Die Aegyptische Helena. Once, in be 
tween, Strauss wrote a libretto for him- 
self, Intermezzo. Hofmannsthal com- 
pleted the libretto of Arabella only a 
short time before his death, and tele- 
grams sent by Strauss saying that he 
was in perfect agreement with the text, 
were the poet's last joy. Der Rosen- 


kavalier and Arabella are tributes t 
Vienna and two great epochs in its 
history the baroque period and the 


period of 1860 when the city blossomed 
forth as a cosmopolitan capital of the 
world. 


One must not believe, however, that 
Strauss was immediately accepted here. 
Today it is almost comical to read the 
first criticisms of Der Rosenkavalier, 
produced in Vienna directly after the 
world premiere in Dresden. Most of the 
critics predicted a short life for Der 
Rosenkavalier. Yet it rapidly became a 
favorite and has retained its popularity. 


His First Days at the Opera 


Strauss grew more and more familiar 
to operatic and concert audiences. He 
composed an inaugural Festliche Pra- 
ludium for the new concert hall; his 





Wide World 


were empowered with the same rights. 
But on reference to the contract, con- 
tained in the Opera archives, I find that 
such was not the case. The terms ex- 
pressly designated Strauss as the chief 
director. In that capacity he had to pro- 
vide for activities during his absence. 

Originally it was stipulated that he 
would remain in Vienna first for four 
months, then for five, in the course of a 
year. Long periods of absence, some of 
them spent in distant lands, soon led 
to unpleasant complications. Protests 
developed, then antagonistic propa- 
ganda, while the government remained 
firm in his favor. 


World Premieres Given 


During Strauss’s directorate such ar- 
tists as Elisabeth Schumann, Vera 
Schwarz, Richard Tauber and Jerger 


The Object of Felicitations From All Over the World Because of His Seventieth Birthday, 
Which Occurred on June | 1, Richard Strauss, Titan Among Living Composers, Is Seen Here in 
the Retirement of His Bavarian Home at Garmisch-Partenkirchen Giving His Nephew and 


Namesake, Richard, 


visits increased in frequency; he con- 
ducted his works; and finally was 
chosen director of the Opera. The last 
imperial intendant of the court theatres 
was the poet, Baron Leopold Andrian, 
a grandson of Meyerbeer. He was an 
intimate friend of Hofmannsthal, and 
it was he who closed the contract plac- 
ing Strauss in charge of the Opera in 
1918, during the final weeks of the 
monarchy. The Republic ratified the 
agreement, and Strauss remained under 
the new regime. Strauss was not the sole 
director of the Opera, which was re- 
named the Staatsoper (State Opera) 
after the Revolution. He acted in co- 
operation with Franz Schalk, who had 
been conductor at the house for many 
years. 

Much has been told and written about 
this double directorate. Some wished 
to make it appear that both directors 


a Piano Lesson 


were engaged. New works performed 
were by Zemlinsky, Schreker, Bittner, 
Schmidt, Korngold, Weingartner and 
Puccini, In addition, works by Strauss 
himself—Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
the ballet Schlagobers — were given 
world premieres. Very interesting, too, 
was a performance of Ruins of Athens, 
by Beethoven, in conjunction with 
Strauss’s version of Beethoven’s Pro- 
metheus, as a ballet evening. Later 
Strauss produced his highly original 
version of Mozart’s Idomeneo with the 
assistance of the Viennese chief stage 
manager, Lothar Wallerstein. 

Up to 1924, and in spite of protests, 
Strauss was the object of ovations on 
the part of audiences and of approba- 
tion in the realm of officialdom. On his 
sixtieth birthday the Government pre- 
sented him with a site on which to 
build a town house. This house is still 


the composer’s property, but is mostly 
occupied by his son, Dr. Franz Strauss. 
Difficulties followed hard on the heels 
of the celebration, when the extension 
of Strauss’s contract was considered. 
Strauss wanted his chief stage manager, 
Turnau, endorsed as his representative 
during his absence. Schalk did not agree 
to this proposal. The authorities worked 
out a “service regulation’ of which 
Strauss did not approve. The final break 
occurred when Intermezzo had its world 
premiere in Dresden, in November, 
1924. Strauss then declined to accept a 
continuation of his contract. When this 
became known, and even before he re- 
turned, there were Viennese demon- 
strations in his favor; but from then 
on Schalk remained the sole director. 


Returned as Guest Conductor 


In the ensuing years Strauss visited 
Vienna only as a private individual. Not 
until the appointment of a new inten- 
dant, Franz Schneiderhan, who was on 
very friendly terms with the composer, 
was it possible to bring Strauss back as 
a regular guest conductor. Schalk’s suc- 
cessor, Clemens Krauss, now director 
of the Opera, is a worshipper of 
Strauss, whose works are now con- 
scientiously treasured and cultivated in 
the repertoire. 

In justice to Schalk, it must be said 
that he did not neglect Strauss as a 
composer, giving the initial preform- 
ance of a new version of Die Frau ohne 
Schatten made especially for the Vien- 
nese stage. The work gained greatly in 
effectiveness in this form and was in- 
cluded in the program of the Salzburg 
Festival. Die Aegyptische Helena was 
also retouched. 

Strauss’s agreement as guest con- 
ductor with the Opera expired two years 
ago, and he has not conducted in the 
house since then. It is regrettable that 
he will be absent from the festival the 
Opera is arranging in his honor on his 
seventieth birthday. According to re- 
ports emanating from him, Strauss 
wishes to spend June in the tranquillity 
of his home in Garmisch. He will, how- 
ever, take part in the Salzburg Festival 


Operatic Artists Receive Title of 
Kammersinger in Berlin 


BERLIN, June 5.—The Minister Pres- 
ident of Prussia has conferred the title 
of Prussian Kammersinger on the fol 
lowing members of the State Opera: 
Rudolf Bockelmann, Kaethe Heiders- 
bach, Margarethe Klose, Frida Leider, 
Maria Miiller, Jaro Prohaska, Helge 
Roswaenge, Heinrich Schlusnus and 
Marcel Wittrisch. This distinction car 
ries a special salary and a long term 
contract, and may be viewed as the first 
step toward insuring a permanent en- 
semble for the State Opera. 

At present, most of these artists hold 
so-called “guests contracts” with the 
State Opera, which leaves them free to 
accept foreign engagements during a 
portion of the season. The new arrange- 
ment leaves the final decision with the 
State Opera. G, ve C. 

Abendroth Appointed Conductor 
of Leipzig Gewandhaus 

Letpzic, June 5.—Hermann Abend- 
roth has been appointed permanent con- 
ductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, to succeed Carl Schuricht. 
Since 1915 Abendroth has been conduc- 
tor of the Guerznich Concerts in 
Cologne, where he was assistant direc- 
tor of the State Conservatory. 

G. ve C, 














By Oscar THOMPSON 


N Jume 11, the world’s 
abused composer was seventy 
years old. That he is also the 
world’s most played composer and its 
most loved—speaking, of course, of 
those composers who are yet living and 
able to appreciate both their royalties 
and their acclaim—is merely one of a 
hundred contradictions that go to make 
up the career and the musical personal- 
ity of Richard Strauss 
In point of influence as 
quency of performance, Strauss unques- 
tionably stands first among the serious 
composers who walk the earth today 
That his is an influence th 
many younger men to the opposite poles 
of composition, a power of repulsion 
as well as of attraction, makes it none 
the less an influence. Much of the so 
called “Back to Bach” 
less a return to Bach than 
from Strauss. 
With the modernists im rev 
him, he became }d 
\ agmner, B 
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the knees of an attendant. it would 
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STRAUSS: A LONG LIFE-TIME OF CONTRADICTIONS 





bludgeonings of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 


Printemps. 
here is a less wordly, less interna- 
nal figure in Finland, a composer 
mly a year and a half younger than 
who needs to be considered 
efore the Munich can be ele- 
ed to a separate place of greatness 
ubove all of his surviving contempora 
ies. but the growing recognition of 
Sibelius has in it nothing that will be- 
uss The gulf between these 
two composers is one that leaves to each 


man of 


leetle Neer a 


much the sam latitude as was left to 
Wagener and Brahms. Like them, 
Strauss and Sibelius will survive their 


is they will survive their en- 
emies 
There is no need to discuss, at this 
late date. the orchestral innovations and 
extensions of Strauss. They are as 
rch a part of the heritage of all music 


woe First Among Today’s Composers 
Honored on Seventieth Birthday 


ws. 





Richard Strauss in a Characteristic Gesture as Conductor. 
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frenzies of Elektra or the swooning 
sonorities of Salome that the essence of 
Strauss will persist in a manner to 
justify his title to genius. 

For there is quite another Strauss 


than the master of color and the 
builder of sonorities; quite another 
Strauss than the Till Eulenspiegel 


Left: An Earlier Picture of the 


Composer, When He Was a Storm Centre in Many Lands 


the similar innovations and ex 
tensions of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. 
Nor is there call to explore anew the 
colossal contrapuntal mastery of this 
man—though, like Wagner's, his is a 
counterpoint that older and younger 
composers might call no counterpoint 
at all, but a polyharmonic heaping of 
Ossia on Pelion. Strauss, the virtuoso 
craftsman, is too established a fact to 
invite discussion, except those 


as are 


trom 
who would deny him the elbow room in 
which to move. 

What is of pertinence 
Strauss the creator of melodic mate- 
rial, Strauss the purveyor of musical 
ideas and musical emotions, Strauss the 
contributor to the world’s store of re- 
warding experiences in the concert hall 
and the opera house, as distinguished 
from the clinic and dissecting room. 
he apple carts were all spilled long 
ago. The question with this music now 
is, that of its measure of genius—and 
genius in music in the long run re 
itself to something quite dif- 
ferent from brilliant or daring crafts- 
manship, much as this may continue to 
bespeak the individuality of the man. 


today is 


S¢ yIlves 


Time has a way of paling the splen- 
dors of orchestral pomp. Is it to be 
taken for granted that Strauss will fare 
any better in this respect than Berlioz 
and Liszt? Is his permanent signifi- 
cance to rest, therefore, in such tonal 
sunbursts as the exordium of Also 
Sprach Zarathustra or the shimmering 
loveliness of such scoring as the Hero’s 
Works of Peace in Heldenleben and the 


sumptuous peroration of Tod und 
Verklarung? This commentator does 
not so believe. Nor will it be in the 


who was under compulsion to upset the 
apple carts. This is the Strauss of sim 
ple and unabashed sentiment, the real 
Strauss who was born close to the 
Pschorrbrau in Munich and who has 
lived much among the singing peasants 
of Garmisch; the Strauss who is satu- 
rated with the Lied, the Volkslied as 
well as the Lied of Schubert, Brahms 
and Wolf; the Strauss for whom music 
is primarily melody, and that melody 
the expression—not of the cruelties ot 
an Elektra or a Salome—but of the 
eternal tenderness of the human heart. 

It is here that we find the true key 
to the success of the music of Richard 
Strauss with a public that at first had 
every reason to be frightened at his 
music, in view of the denunciations 
heaped upon it, the fearful cacophomes 
attributed to it, the descriptions, such 
as Debussy’s, that this was the music 
of the madhouse, the asylum. In vir 
tually every major composition of 
Richard Strauss there is tender and 
appealing melody, personal in its cast 


and breathing an essentially human 
quality—melody that sometimes sings 
even a little too obviously of the hum 


bler aspirations and affections of every 
day life. 

When Strauss is banal—and he often 
is—it usually is due to his lack of dis 
crimination in using the right melody 


in the right place. He has put mt 


Elektra and Salome tunes that might 
have done duty without question in his 
songs or some of the tone-poems. They 


ring false, not so much because they 
are poor tunes but because they are not 
en rapport with their surroundings. 


(Continued on page 17 
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More Concert Managers Reveal Their Methods 


Music Clubs Are Splendid Vehicle for 


Promotion of Concerts—Executives 


Favor Advance Ticket Sale 


“Create Cius AND You CrEATE Music PusBiic” 


Gy HE Schwbhert Club gives a course of evening concerts every year, but 
. that is only ome of many activities. These concerts are open only to mem- 
hers amd! out-of-towm guests; no single tickets are sold to residents ef St. Paul. 
[here is always a great deal of interest in these concerts, in which we present 
not only world-famous artists, but make a habit also 
of presenting young musicians of promise who have 
not yet achieved international renown. 

Club membership is divided into active, student and 
associate sections and concerts are given by local 
musicians for the entire membership. 

Educational and philanthropical departments carry 
music into schools, social centres and welfare insti- 
tutions throughout the city. 

During the fifty-two years of its existence, the 
Schubert Club has been one of the main factors in 
the development of interest in music in St. Paul. From 
our experience it would seem that the best way to 
establish a successful concert course is to Create a 
musical atmosphere through encouragement of local 
musicians, offering them an opportunity to educate 
the public, for once the love of music is established, 
the demand grows naturally. 

The annual dues of members provide the income that 
supports all our activities. Create a music club and 
i reate a public for your concert course. 


FLorENCE M. (Mrs. W. R.) RAUDENBUSH 
President, Schubert Club, St. Paul, Mnin. 


CHICAGO CONCERTS 
COMMENCE AT FAIR 


Weman’s Symphony Is Heard in 


= 





ibs. WW RL. Raudenbush 
Sk. Paul, Minn. 


lines, especially in music. 


| 


PuHoenrx Has Fairy in MusicaL FuTuRe 


HE so-called depression brought out many overlooked possibilities in many 
Where finances did not permit of buying pleas- 
ures, as we had been doing, entertainment was to be had by our own making, and 
by the use of the radio with no cash expenditures. 

In my office as state chairman of music for the Ari- 


SuCCESS OF SPRINGFIELD AMATEUR MusicaL CLUB 


HE Amateur Musical Club, affiliated with the National Federation of Music 

Clubs, organized in 1903, is one of the oldest music clubs in the country. 
This marks our fourth season under the Community Concert plan. We are as- 
sured of never having a deficit and it means the continuance of concerts by 
world-famed artists which this club has sponsored for 
more than twenty-five years. During the depression 
we have carried on successfully, having in the past 
three years presented such artists as Tibbett, Pad- 
erewski, Crooks, Maier and Patterson, Horowitz, 
Iturbi and many others. Next season we are bringing 
Milstein, Wilbur Evans, Dalies Frantz, Nina Morgana 
and The New York String Quartet. 

We are a woman’s organization and now operate 
under the name of The Amateur Musical Club Com- 
munity Concert Association. We have employed about 
the usual methods for success during the depression. 
excepting that we became affiliated with Community 
Concerts—not because of financial failure, It was 
that we liked their plan and still do. Our continued 
success has been and is due to the great interest and 
loyalty of our active members and the splendid sup- 
port of people in Springfield and towns nearby. 

For many years the club has presented Tuesday 
musicals, with local musicians. The Amateur Musi- 
cal Club Chorus, directed by Frances Chathurie, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools, has made many appearances in Springfield. 

The work of the Loan Fund is ably carried on by a committee of women, with 
Mrs. Leonora Starue, chairman, one of the charter members, who for many 
years was president. Established to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the club, the fund was named for Anna Ridgely Hudson, at whose suggestion 
the club was founded. Thousands of dollars have been loaned to worthy young 
students for the study of music. In March the fifteenth annual piano student 
contest was held, with the largest number of contestants in its history. A new 
department called The Creative Music Group has been formed, to present orig- 


inal compositions. 
Mrs. M. G. Owen 
President, The Amateur Musical Club, Springfield, Ill. 


NEW HAVEN ENJOYS 
VARIETY OF MUSIC 


Ensemble Concerts of Interest 





Mrs. M. G. Owen 
Springfield, Ill. 











Week's Preograms—Others 
Appear 


x¢m, |ume 12.—Music at A Cen 
Progress has included the open 

nm of Hemry Ford's Symphony Garden 
h a week's engagement by the Chi 
Woman's Orchestra, Ebba Sund- 
onductor. Dedicatory programs 
7 contained Dvorak’s Carnival 
rerture, Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phomy amd Chabrier’s Espafia. Gena 
Vonma,, soprano, sang an aria from A 
Wasked Ball. 


rrevious to 


m zn 


the season of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, a small novelty orches- 
ine direction of Palmer Clark 
> Inearrd! twice at the Swift Audi- 
Arthur Dunham, organist, will 
three orchestral concerts. 

of the De Paul 
Symphony was given in the 
fall of States at A Century of Progress 
} Rose Goldberg and Richard 
famists, and Ray Olech, bass- 
were soloists. 

ee Tenney has arranged a 
»f choral music. Choirs and 
) appear in Sunday pro 
grams at the Swift Bridge of Service 


ta winder the 
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wErrern 
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ie ume concert 
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Bamiltem Club, Marry, Walsh; Chicago Sym- 
gheniac Chorus, Walter Aschenbrenner; United 
Choirs, George L. Tenney; Chicago A Cappella 


Cher, NMobie Caim; Swedish Singers, Harry T 
Carison Kalamazeo Episcopal Choir, Henry 
Overly; Baci Choral Society, Stanley Seder; 
Uptewm Chorus, Emerson Abernethy; Mothers’ 
Cierus, William Lester; Lutheran Teachers 


Cherus, George L. Tenney: Y. M. C. A. Glee 
Git, Frank Bennett University of Chicago, 
& Caprella Choir: Welsh Male Choir, Robert 
Gomer Jones; First Methodist Choir, Austin, 
Berman Larson Ebenezer Lutheran Choir, 
George A Carlzkom: Sunday Evening Club, Ed- 
gar Melkon Se. Cecilia Chorus, Mrs. Burt 
Pursens, 


zona Federation of Women’s Clubs, my constant theme 
song, both in publication and personal communication, 
was “Music and More Music.” Music makes for hap- 
piness, human understanding and good-fellowship, 
good citizenship and cultural development. | stressed 
community singing, choral, ensemble and solo work, 
both vocal and instrumental music, by using available 
local talent. The result from the spring reports was 
most gratifying. Arizona has few large towns and 
the distances are very great, but the heretofore unde- 
veloped and unknown talent that came to light with a 
little encouragement, was most remarkable, both com- 
posers and performers. 

While this was taking care of the present, it was 
really for the future that I was building. Creating a 
demand for more and better music, financial support 
for our teachers of music, and an interested audience 
for our concert artists. 

lhe radio is doing a great work in this preparatory 
work for the more intimate understanding of better music. 

In our Western states, where the communities for the most part are quite small, 
and many miles apart over mountains and through desert land, and money for 
the better things of life is not very plentiful, the most ideal way to reach the large 
percentage of our people who are prevented from attending concerts elsewhere, 
is by the Civic and Community plans. Artists are paid a legitimate price for 
their services and brought to a community that otherwise could not afford to see 
and hear them. 

Our Community Course of Artists’ Concerts in Phoenix has existed through 
the last two years of the depression, and given three most excellent concerts each 
year. The executive board has been quite lenient with responsible members, with 
a partial payment and post-dated check plan. An exceedingly small percentage 
has been lost by so doing, many friends made, members gained and workers 
dev eloped. 

Our membership campaign takes place in October. Our recovery in the West 
is somewhat slower than in the East as we depend upon the opening of the mines, 
whose laborers’ wages go to pay our “grocer and baker and candlestick maker” 
that they in turn may have something to spend for other things besides the bare 
essentials of life. 





Mrs. Charles E. Griggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


FLoreENcE M. (Mrs. Cuaries E.) Grices 
President, Community Concerts, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(See pages 20 and 21 for other managers’ opinions) 


ike is Are Presented with Marked 


Success 


New Haven, June 10.—After an al 


sence of a year, Bruce and Rosalind 
Simonds gave a two-piano recital 

Sprague Hall recently under the 
auspices of the Business and Profes 
sional Woman’s Club of New Haven 
Their program included W. F. Bach's 


F Major Sonata; three miniatures by 
Gliére; Quincy Porter's Poem and 
Dance; the Poisoned Fountain, and 
Harganger by Bax; and the Brahms F 
Minor Sonata. 

The final performance in the series of 
Ensemble Concerts given by the faculty 
of the Yale School of Music was en 
joyed by a large audience in Sprague 
Hall recently. Schumann’s String 
Quartet, Op. 41, No. 3, was played by 


Hugo Kortschak, Romeo Tata, Harry 
Berman and Emmeran Stoeber. Mr. 
Simonds, Mr. Kortschak and M1: 


Stoeber gave Beethoven's Trio, Op. 97 
The piéce de résistance was the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, with Mr 
Simonds at the piano, Carleton Sprague 
Smith of the New York Publi¢ Library 
Music Division playing the flute part 
and Richard Donovan conducting the 
small orchestra of students. 

Special attention was attached to the 
last of the Symphony Concerts for Chil- 
dren given in Sprague Hall recently, 
because of the prizes offered to chil- 
dren for the best paper written in an- 
swer to a questionnaire. The subject of 
this concert was The Suite, illustrated 
with music by Bizet, Bach and Berlioz 
The orchestra was under the baton ot 
Harry Berman. Mires Kastenpieck 














DEAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Years ago concert artists used to play 
down to their audiences when they went 
on tour, confining their major offerings 
to audiences in the big music centres. 
Recently, I am told, out-of-town man- 
agers engaging artists insist on their 
giving their New York programs; 
nothing less will satisfy them. I un- 
derstand their wishing to have the best. 
Yet at times I wonder whether they 
would not be more pleased if they listen- 
ed to a program lightened up, just a 
bit, from the original New York 
version. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that in every community there are some 
persons who know, and who really rec- 
ognize the highest art when it is set be- 
fore them. From that gifted pair of 
pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son, I heard the following which occur- 
red during their current American sea- 
son. It appears that they had just fin- 
ished a concert out in Montana, when a 
very old lady came into the artists’ room 

she was, as I remember it, wheeled in 
—and asked if anyone spoke German. 
Mr. Robertson volunteered. 

And what do you think the old lady 
told him? That she had grown up in 
Germany in a home where Schumann, 
Brahms and other great musicians often 
visited, that her mother and Clara Schu- 
mann were great friends and that on 
this occasion she wanted to compliment 
Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robertson for 
their beautifiil performance of a Schu- 
mann piece for two pianos, which she 
remembered hearing Schumann and 
Frau Schumann play in her mother’s 
home. 

Was there a discriminating listener 
in that little town in Montana? I'll say 
there was. And for all we know she 
wasn't the only one! 


« * * 


I was thrilled the other day when a 
letter came to me from Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius. This master theorist, who has 
had so many of our composers as his 
pupils, and who has retired to Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, writing and 
contemplating the wonder of it all, was 
interested in something I wrote about 
Paul Rosenfeld and Ernest Bloch. 
Here’s his letter, which I am sure you'll 
like as well as I did: 


Dear Mephisto: 

While reading your musings in the 
issue of May 10, your reference to the 
startling change in Paul Rosenfeld’s 
attitude toward the music of Ernest 
Bloch, and his conviction that the latter 
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had suffered a great decline, reminded 
me of a parallel instance in my own ex- 
perience, which may offer you some 
degree of interest. 

The eminent violin virtuoso, Edmund 
Singer, a contemporary and, for a time, 
a friendly rival of Joseph Joachim, was 
concertmaster of the Court Orchestra 
in Stuttgart. During the later years 
of my study-sojourn in Germany, I en- 
joyed the privilege of being intimately 
befriended by Singer, and we spent 
many an evening together, playing all 
the piano-violin literature we could lay 
our hands on. Singer was an enthus- 
iastic admirer of Brahms, but when we 
took up the freshly published Violin 
Concerto, Singer, with evident disap- 
pointment (and I with unlimited admi- 
ration) shook his head sadly and said, 
“No, no, Brahms is a bankrupt genius.” 

I do not know whether he lived to 
hear the Third and Fourth symphonies 
of Brahms; the wonderful chamber- 
music clover-leaf, Op. 99, 100 and 101; 
the marvellous G Major Quintet, Op. 
111, possibly also the Vier Ernste 
Gesange, Op. 120. But if he did, he 
must have felt assured that the “bank- 
rupt genius” had firmly rehabilitated 
himself. Bloch may do likewise. 

Cordially, and always admiringly 
yours, 

Percy GoETSCHIUS 


* * * 


I nominate for the honor (!) of 
worst musical novel Fannie Hurst’s new 
book, Anitra’s Dance. It is not only 
one of the worst written books I have 
ever read, that is from the standpoint 
of writing the English language, but it 
is so bad in its general attempt to write 
about a musical family and musical 
people. Feeble doesn’t begin to de- 
scribe it. 

And as to the taste involved in dis- 
cussing some of the things discussed, 
well!!! Surely Miss Hurst must know 
that there are musicians in New York, 
who know that her husband, who is a 
piano teacher, of no renown, was al- 
most a member of the very family of 
her book, whose head, Richard Bruno, 
is a composite picture of his former 
teacher, the late Joseffy and another 
pianist, now living, easily recognized, if 
not by his own features, readily enough 
by those of the members (or shall we 
say a daughter?) of his family. 

Miss Hurst’s musical facts are wrong 
again and again, names misspelled and 
the like. Surely she could have had 
her musician-husband assist in this de 
tail. As for the musical example which 
appears throughout the book and which, 
humorously enough, is supposed to be 
the motive of a great symphony which 
the hero is devoting his life to write, it 
is the poorest of the poor. No one who 
knows anvthine about music would 
even consider it even for a moment. 
Thin, two-part writing, without a spark, 
which one might score for flute and 
harp, but as a sketch for a symphonic 
subject, never!!! 

It would be a step forward if book 
publishers like Harpers, who have is 
sued this Hurst book, would have a 
manuscript novel on a musical theme 
passed by a musician or musically 
minded person. But that seems unnec- 
essary to publishers, when the author 
is a popular one. And Miss Hurst is, 
with all her bad, artificial writing 

Why, they don’t even take the trouble 
to copv-read her manuscript! They let 
her write on Page 186: “neither fear 
nor ways nor means interceded them- 
selves.” Interceded, when she means, 
of course interposed. And, on Page 50, 
she has a family on the shore of Lake 
Geneva “talking Swiss.” The Swiss 
language like the Swiss navy, eh, Miss 
Hurst? Passing from this kind of er 
ror back to the musical ignorance dis- 
played, we find her great pianist-com- 
poser “plaving Ave Maria.” No com- 


poser’s name is specified; perhaps Miss 
Hurst thinks he could play the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria on the piano? and 
does not know that the only one a con- 
cert-pianist would play would be Schu- 
bert’s transcribed by Liszt. 

I suppose hot polloi who read her 
books (I doubt if anyone else does) do 
not even know that these are errors, 
musical and otherwise, don’t know how 
she plays havoc with the English lan- 
guage when she has a character “call 
backward,” when she means call back. 
refers to the “offset of the day,” when 
she means the outset. They see it in 
print and doubtless think that it is cor- 
rect. Ha! Ha! Ha! 


* aa > 


I was happy to read reviews in the 
Rome newspapers the other day telling 
of the successful premiere at the Au- 
gusteo under Molinari of the Malipiero 
Violin Concerto. One reason for my 
delight was that it was performed by 
an American, the gifted Viola Mitchell, 
who has been making quite a name for 
herself in Europe in recent years. The 
critics praised her playing of this tax- 
ing modern piece and also had fine 
things to say about the composition it- 
self. I was glad of this, because the 
Malipiero-Pirandello opera, The Leg- 
end of the Changeling Son, had only a 
comparatively short time before been 
received with marked disapproval im 
Rome, ending in Signor Mussolini’s 
banning it from the Teatro Reale, be- 
cause the libretto contains a few very 
delicious jests about kings and kings 
sons. It is reported that Mussolini 
claims that a text with references of 
that kind has no place in the Royal 
Theatre (Teatro Reale). I'm afraid 
someone has no sense of humor! 

Well, in any case, the Malipiero Con- 
certo was liked. It is now started on 
its way and we look forward to hearing 
it in this country next season, when 
Miss Mitchell will make her American 
debut playing it with the Boston Sym 
phony on Dec. 7 and 8 in Boston, and 
in New York on Jan. 5. 

+ * * 

Here's a very choice one. 7 
public recognition to Serge Kousse- 
vitzky for what he has done in per- 
forming compositions by Americans 
with the Poston Symphony Orchestra 


a group of the composers whose works 
he has advanced, decided, during the 


season just closed, to have Aaron Cor 
land, on one of the occasions when Dr 
Koussevitzky and his orchestra visited 
New York, present him on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall with a 
signed by the composers whom he 

performed and express their thanks 
Rather a nice idea, and one that was 


testimonial 


surely fitting. To do this, it was neces 
sary, of course, for the composers t 
apply to the Boston Symphony for per 


mission to make the presentation. And 
what do you think their reply was? 
That it could not be granted, as it might 
seem to the audience that the Boston 
Symphony was favoring the American 
Now, I ask vou!!! 


* + ~ 


comp Ser 


I’m sorry. In your last issue I spoke 
of a letter about Bodanzkv’s Wagner 
conducting having been written to 
New York daily paper by Rubin G 
mark almost twenty years whe 
Bodanzky first came to the Metrop 
tan. Several of your readers have writ- 
ten to me to tell me that they doubt 
this, first, because Mr. Goldmark does 


not write letters to the papers second 


because he is a warm admirer of Mr 
Bodanzky as a conductor and has beet 
ever since that gentleman arrived in 
New York. I'm sorry it must have 








With Pen and Pencil 








—by Ahne Fruhauf 

Grete Stweckgold, Whose Metropolitan Opera 

and Concert Appearances Have Kept Her 

Busy During the Season, Is Now Singing on the 

Chesterfield Hour, Her First Long Series of 
Broadcasts 








been someone else. I'll have one of my 
imps look it up this summer 
= > a 

I wonder how many who read the 
Music Supervisors Journal, official or- 
gan of the Music Educators National 
Conference, which used to be called the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ace, know who E. S. B. is, the writer 
| the delightful pages headed “Arm- 


chair Gossip"? After reading them 
myself for a while and finding in them 
a charm and many a choice bit of hu- 
man philosophy, I sent out one of my 
scouting imps to pierce the three in- 


itials which, if translated into German, 
i give us a theme of two notes, E 


e returned the other day and re- 
ted that the imitials are those of 
ia S. Buttelman. I know that 


here must be many anxious to know 
he ntity of the author, so | dis- 


se it here. In doing so, I hope I am 
not telling a state secret; in fact, I am 
sure I am not, and that the only rea- 
son the lady uses initials is modesty. 


s a charming lady, herself a 
anist and a lover of the beautiful arts. 
In private life she is Mrs. C. V. Buttel- 
' wife of the managing editor of the 
al above referred to. At the re- 

pent conferences in Chicago, she lent 
“ous presence to all the major 

nts In the current issue of the 
al she has quoted some finely ex- 
pressed comments that Sir Hugh Rob- 
] choral conductor, 

tt lown as he sat next to her one 


icag They deal with choral 


* 
artcm +l ~ owt ts > 
Pie CVALEISO 


ers, in which he is an authority. I 

e tervently that a certain choral 
nductor ho gave such a sorry ex- 

m at one of the conference’s main 
events, reads Sir Hugh’s comments. 
They might set him right on some of 
very things against which he trans- 
gresses, that is, if his ego is not too 
great to blind him to his faults, says 


EE 
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BERLIN’S ACTIVITY CENTRES IN 


Rheingold Under Furtwingler 
Opens Schedule — Stirring Per- 
formances of Walkiire, Meister- 
singer, Tristan and Freischiitz 
Are Given—Kleiber Conducts 
Notable Revival of Strauss’s In- 
termezzo and Leads Concerts— 
Giannini and Melchior Are 
Prominent Operatic Guests — 
Heger at the Helm in Oberon 
Revival 


By GeRALDINE DE Courcy 


ERLIN, June 5.—The annual 
spring festival opened at the State 


Opera on May 10 with Das Rhein- 
gold under Wilhelm Furtwangler, and 
will close on June 15 with a popular 
concert by Gustave Havemann’s Na- 
tional Socialist Orchestra at the Neue 
Welt, a beer-garden in the east end of 
the city known as the “working-man’s 
Eden.” Between these poles, festival 
patrons find all-star performances at 
the Opera, an occasional concert of old 
music in one of the former imperial 
residences, or one of Erich Kleiber’s 
outdoor concerts in the picturesque 
courtyard of the Royal Palace. 

We have had exquisite performances 
of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Die 
Meistersinger, Tristan und Isolde and 
Der Freischiitz with Furtwangler in in- 
comparable form. No less incompar- 
able was Kleiber’s revival of Strauss’s 
Intermezzo. The sparkling and mas- 
terly team work between Delia Rein- 
hardt, Theodore Scheidl and the or- 
chestra was a feat that probably could 
aot be duplicated by any other conductor 
m Germany today. During the special 
Strauss Week that follows the festival, 
the composer will conduct one perform- 
ance of each of his works, which will be 
presented in chronological order. 


Guest Artists Applauded 


Lauritz Melchior and Dusolina Gian- 
nini were our two most prominent 
guests at the State Opera, the former 
as Tristan and Miss Giannini in the 
name parts of Carmen and Aida, con- 
sidered by tout Berlin to be the last 
word in perfection of singing and style. 
No winter performances were more suc- 
cessful from the standpoints of art and 
the public than those given by this 
gifted American artist with Leo Blech 
as chef d’orchestre. 

Previous performances at the Opera 
included a revival of Oberon conducted 
by Robert Heger, with Helge Ros- 
waenge and Anny Konetzki in the lead- 
ing roles. Parsifal on Good Friday had 
Fritz Wolff, Alexander Kipnis, Herbert 
Janssen and Anny Konetzi in the cast. 
Carl Braun as Gurnemanz and Wilhelm 
Rode as Amfortas were prominent in 
the German Opera’s Parsifal at the 
same time. 

The German Opera is in the midst 
of re-organization, and has experienced 
difficulty in maintaining festival stand- 
ards. It has done its bit for the cause, 
however, and two efforts deserve special 
mention. The Legend of Joseph was 
revived as a contribution to the Strauss 
celebrations and gave opportunity to the 
new solo dancer, Alexander von Swaine, 
to show his mettle. His performance 
was as supremely classic in style as it 
was poetic in expression. 

The next novelty was the first per- 
formance at this opera house of Puc- 
emis The Girl of the Golden West, 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler, Who Conducted Fine 
Performances of German Opera in the Berlin 
Spring Festival 


with Ly Betzou in the title role. The 
Hungarian soprano has a voice of great 
range and brilliancy, and an incandes- 
cent temperament that she uses in the 
most approved Italian manner. Carl 
sraun’s Ashby also stood out with 
genuineness in a staging that for the 
Americans in the audience provided 
many moments of irresistible mirth. 

The German Opera maintains secrecy 
regarding plans for next winter, but 
it has been learned from a reliable 
source that ambitious alterations in the 
auditorium must be postponed owing to 
a lack of funds. The question of a gen- 
eral music director is likewise still in 
the air, though it was recently an- 
nounced that Arthur Rother would be 
added to the staff of conductors. 
Rother, who has been in Dessau for 
many years, received his training at 
Bayreuth and from other sources of 
authority and is looked upon as one of 
the royal line. It has also been learned 
that Rode’s plans for the engagement 
of Fritz Busch as general music direc- 
tor have been upset by political compli- 
cations. 


In the Palace Courtyard 


For orchestral concerts we have had 
Furtwangler and the Philharmonic in 
Mozart's Ein Kleine Nachtmusik, the 
Third Leonore Overture and Brahms’s 
First Symphony, followed by a concert 
of new works at the Prussian Academy 
of Art, conducted by Georg Schumann. 
Eugen Jochum of Hamburg conducted 
the annual Red Cross Benefit Concert 
of the Philharmonic, at which George 
Kulenkampf was soloist. Kleiber’s two 
concerts in the Palace Courtyard turned 
the clock back to Frederick the Great 
and his period, suiting the scene to per- 
fection. 

Hubert Kochritz of Cincinnati, who 
gave a lieder recital at the Bechstein 
Saal on May 2, has passed through the 
school of Elena Gerhardt and showed 
it. His singing of Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann, Wolf, early Italian and 
English songs bore the hallmark of 
authentic style and were noteworthy 
in diction and delivery. Mrs. Louise 
Wright Drake, a pupil of Prof. Max 
Mayer-Mahr, proved a sensitive accom- 
panist. 

Charlotte Gadski-Busch presented 
dramatic pupils on May 6 in scenes 
from Die Walkiire, Il Trovatore, 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Der Frei- 
schiitz and Aida. None of the young 


Boris 


Dusolina Giannini Was Again Hailed as Car- 
men at the State Opera. She Also Scored 
as Aida 





Erich Kleiber Led Two Charming Concerts in 
the Picturesque Courtyard of the Royal Palace 


singers, with the exception of Irene 
Lucius of the Municipal Theatre in 
Kassel, had ever been on the stage be- 
fore, but exhibited poise, maturity, and 
remarkable conceptions of their roles, 
Those participating were Irene Lucius, 
Sophie Hohmann and Eva _ Duffing, 
from the voice studios of Mme. Matja 
von Niessen-Stone, Irma Demuth, a 
pupil of Mme. Hertha Dehmlow, and 


Elfrieda Purfuerst, a pupil of Prof. 
Jacques Stueckgold. Herbert Keck, 


Gustav Luecke and Richard Wenniger 
assisted. Dorel Handmann accompanied. 
Vice-Chancellor and Frau von Papen 
were among the guests. 


Emphasize Cultural Policy 


Dr. Hadamovsky, head of the na- 
tional German Broadcasting Company, 
has announced a series of programs that 
will extend from June to November and 
is designed to emphasize the National 
Socialist cultural policy. These pro- 
grams are to be built around the three 
so-called intellectual sword-bearers of 
the movement, Wagner, Schiller and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who is 
hailed as Wagner's successor and Hit- 
ler’s forerunner. Dr. Otto Strobel of 
Bayreuth will arrange programs treat- 
ing of Wagner as the German, the Man, 


SPRING FESTIVAL 


Novel Productions of Legend of 
Joseph and Girl of Golden West 
Staged by German Opera—Con- 
cert Programs Led by Jochum 
and Schumann — Hadamovsky 
Outlines Series of National So- 
cialist Events to Emphasize 
Cultural Policy — Attractive 
Recitals Given by Kochritz of 
Cincinnati and von Karolyi — 
Many Virtuosos Are Heard 


and the Writer; Bayreuth, and the 
Wahnfried Archives; and Wagner's 
creative work. Dr. Bofinger of Stutt- 
gart will serve as Schiller specialist, 
and Dr. George Schott of Munich in a 
like capacity for Chamberlain. 

A young Hungarian pianist, Julian 
von Karolyi, who studied under Pauer, 
Cortot and Dohnanyi, captivated Berlin 
at his first formal recital. Musicianship 
and a brilliant technique already make 
him a virtuoso of the first rank. He 
is to make an American tour next sea- 
son. 

Three Versions of St. John Passion 


Holy Week brought performances of 
three versions of the St. John Passion, 
dating from 1594, 1665 and 1724, by 
Leonhard Lechner, Schuetz and Bach. 
Performers were the Reichling Chorus, 
the Heinrich Schuetz Circle and the 
Dorotheen Stadtische Chorus. Carl 
Schurich conducted six Bach cantatas 
at Easter time, soloists being Anny 
Quistorp, Marguerite Klose, Hans 
Walter and Johannes Willy. 

In April the German-Nordic Society 
gave a concert, Ebbe Hamerik leading 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Danish 
music, assisted by the Danish Court 
pianist, Johanne Stockmarr. Works 
heard were by Carl Nielsen, Hamerik 
and Friedrich Kuhlau. A lieder con- 
cert by Gerhard Huesch was devoted to 
music by Yrio Kilpinin, called “the 
Schubert of Finland.” 

The piéce de résistance of Edwin 
l‘ischer’s second concert was the Elegie 
for voice and chamber orchestra by 
Othmar Schoeck, admirably sung by 
Felix Loeffel of Zurich. 

Among concert singers we have had 
Heinrich Schlusnus, Louis Graveure, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Fritz Wolff and Wil- 
helm Guttmann, the last-named assisted 
by Dr. V. Ernst Wolff at the piano. 

Violinists have been Arrigo Pelliccia, 
Emil von Telmanyi, and Vasa Prihoda. 
Prihoda also appeared with Gaspar Cas- 
sado, ‘cellist. 

Berlin had a _ Beethoven winter. 
Chamber music series were given by 
the Klinger Quartet and Elly Ney’s 
Trio. Frederic Lamond and Wilhelm 
Backhaus played all the piano sonatas. 
The symphonies were performed at 
popular concerts by the Philharmonic. 





Busch and Panizza to Conduct Opera 
in Berlin 


BERLIN, June 5.—Fritz Busch is to 
conduct the German repertoire at the 
Reichs Opera in Berlin next season. Et- 
tore Panizza, Arturo Toscanini’s suc- 
cessor at La Scala in Milan, will be in 
charge of the Italian repertoire. This 
will be the first time a German opera 
house has employed a permanent Italian 
conductor. Louise Willer, Munich's 
noted contralto, and Hans Heinz Nis- 
sen, the Wotan of the Munich Festivals, 
will become permanent members of the 
ensemble. G. ve C, 


Scadap hentia daeiae 








Paris Enjoys New Rabaud Opera and Honegger Ballet 


Rolande et le Mauvais Garcon 
Brings New Honors to Com- 
poser of Marouf—Deft and 
Workmanlike — Excellent Cast 
Includes Marisa _ Ferrer, 
Georges Thill and André Per- 
net — Gaubert Conducts — Ida 
Rubinstein Produces Honeg- 
ger’s Sémiramis, which Disap- 
points Because of Third Act 
Anti-climax — Toscanini Con- 
ducts Four Concerts Dedicated 
to Straram’s Memory — Pro- 
gram of Blair Fairchild’s Works 
Given in His Memory 


By. GitBert CHASE 


ARIS, June 5.—Rolande et le 

Mauvais Garcon (Rolande and the 

Rascal), opera in five acts, libretto 
by Lucien Nepoty, music by Henri 
Rabaud, was given its official premiere 
on May 25, having been previously pre- 
sented to the press and an invited audi- 
ence on May 22. Rabaud, who is direc- 
tor of the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique in Paris, already has to his 
credit one very successful opera, Ma- 
rouf, which has held its place in the 
repertoire of the Opéra and obtained in- 
ternational recognition. His new opera 
differs little from the average run of 
contemporary French works for the 
lyrical stage, except that it is written 
with a defter touch and a more capable 
craftsmanship than most. The subject 
deals with familiar ingredients: a fic- 
titious kingdom, vaguely situated as to 
time and place, but yet suggesting some- 
thing medieval and Mediterranean; a 
divinely beautiful Queen, who finds the 
pleasures of her court rather boring; a 
poet-prince who writes eloquent verses 
celebrating the beauty of his Queen, the 
while he neglects her; and finally, the 
“mauvais garcon,” the bold highway- 
man, handsome, daring, and somewhat 
of a poet also, in his own way. 

After a few measures of introduction, 
the curtain rises, showing a room in the 
palace, with Rolande (the Queen), sur- 
rounded by her handmaidens. This 
scene is picturesque and pleasing, but 
very little happens, except that Rolande 
decides to vary the monotony of her 
existence by going off to a little cot- 
tage in the country, incognito, accom- 
panied by one of her maidens, Rosette. 
The “mauvais garcon,” whose name is 
Gaspard, surprises the two women in 
their lonely retreat, and is overwhelmed 
by the Queen’s beauty. But the alarm 
has been given, and he is obliged to 
make his escape. He finally penetrates 
inte the palace, where the Queen pro- 
tects him. She finds that she loves him, 
but the Prince finds it out also, and this 
leads to trouble. Gaspard is cast into a 
dungeon, and the Queen is disgraced. 
The poet-prince, however, decides to be 
magnanimous, and opens the door of 
freedom to Gaspard and to the Queen. 
The latter, thus face to face with the 
freedom she desired, hesitates, and 
finally decides to remain. Gaspard de- 
parts to take up once more his life of 
adventure, and the Queen mounts her 
throne, resigning herself henceforth to 
rule and be admired—at a distance. 


Authors Know Their Business 


The work is successful because the 
authors know their business and know 
their public. The subject offers ample 
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Henri Rabaud, Whose New Opera, Rolande 
et le Mauvais Garcon, Scored a Success at 
the Paris Opéra 


scope for variety of effect, and for pic- 
turesque and charming episodes, which 
delighted the “repetition generale” audi- 
ence, who were liberal in their applause 
throughout. The composer has written 
a very discreet score, which always 
sounds well and which never overbal- 
ances the vocal writing. As a lesson in 
craftsmanship, it can be held up as an 
example to most French composers of 
opera at the present time, but the ulti- 
mate significance of the music is slight. 
The work is pleasing and well-written, 
but in no way striking or original. 

The part of Rolande was sung by 
Marisa Ferrer, who fulfilled the require- 
ments of the role as to pulchritude and 
also met the vocal necessities with dis- 
tinction. Georges Thill as the “mauvais 
garcon” obtained a personal success that 
was justified by his splendid singing and 
his capable acting. André Pernet made 
an impressive figure as the Prince, the 
most dramatic role in the work. Minor 
roles were effectively taken by Solange 
Renaux (Rosette) and M. Huberty, who 
provided the “comic relief” as an of- 
ficious courtier. Philippe Gaubert con- 
ducted with his habitual authority. The 
settings were noteworthy, particularly 
that of the first act, evoking the art of 
Botticelli. 


New Honegger Ballet Seen 


Ida Rubinstein produced the third 
novelty of her ballet season at the 
Opéra on May 11, Sémiramis, libretto 
by Paul Valéry (illustrious member of 
the French Academy, known as poet, es- 
sayist and critic), music by Arthur 
Honegger. The work is in three scenes, 
the first depicting the throne-room in 
the palace of Sémiramis, the warrior- 
queen of the Assyrians, a lavish spec- 
tacle of Oriental splendor. Sémiramis 
has returned victorious from battle, 
bringing a multitude of captives with 
her. She orders the captured idols to be 
destroyed: one captive dares to pro- 
test. Instead of killing him, Sémiramis 
falls in love with him. This leads to the 
second episode, an erotic duo between 
Sémiramis (impersonated by Ida Rubin- 
stein) and the handsome captive. But 
the latter incurs the displeasure of the 
Queen, who has him put to death. 

Thus far the work conforms essential- 
ly to conventional ballet-pantomime, ex- 
cept for the occasional intervention of 
a chorus, placed in the orchestra pit, 
which is employed dynamically rather 
than lyrically. In the final scene, how- 


ever, there is a departure from conven- 
tion in the form of a long poetic mono- 
logue, declaimed by Sémiramis, who 
now aspires to a higher, unearthly love. 
She adores the Sun-God, and lets her- 
self be immolated, after ascending to 
the loftiest tower of her palace, in or- 
der that the mystical union may be con- 
summated. 

Herein the work partakes of the na- 
ture of melodrama, in the strictest 
meaning of the term, as a form of 
dramatic. composition in which the 
actors recite their parts to an instru- 





Mishkin 
Georges Thill, Who Sang the Part of the 
"Rascal" in Rabaud's Opera 


mental accompaniment. This obviously 
alters the role of the composer, restrict- 
ing his field of expression. In the first 
scene, Honegger’s music was vigorous, 
energetic and colorful, corresponding to 
the barbaric splendor of the setting and 
to the animated and varied movement 
on the stage. In the second scene, the 
action was more restricted, but this 
might have been conceived as the “slow 
movement” in a three-part work. With 
the intervention of the declaimed text 
in the final scene, a musical anti-climax 
was almost inevitable, as the composer 
was unable to make his most telling ef- 
fect precisely where it was most needed. 
His music in this scene was certainly 
not without beauty, but from a theatri- 
cal point of view, one felt that the inter- 
est was not sustained. A feature of 
particular interest was Honegger’s use 
of the Martenot, the electrical sound- 
wave instrument which is enjoying quite 
a vogue over here. This instrument has 
an unearthly timbre which stands out 
distinctly from the main body of the or- 
chestra. In Honegger’s score it makes 
its appearance with striking effect at the 
moment when Sémiramis is smitten with 
admiration for the handsome captive. 

The settings for this work were de- 
signed by the Russian painter Jakov- 
leff. The choreography was arranged 
by Fokine with his usual mastery. As 
in all the spectacles mounted by Ida 
Rubinstein, no pains were spared to 
make the production as impressive and 
as elaborate as possible. But the 
habitués of the Opéra did not find the 
work particularly to their liking, per- 
haps because they were not pleased at 
hearing a poetry recital when they ex- 
pected to be given a ballet. 


Toscanini Hailed in Four Events 


Arturo Toscanini, paying one of his 
rare visits to the French capital, inau- 


gurated on May 25 a series of four con- 


II 


certs at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, at the head of the Straram Or- 
chestra. During the lifetime of Walther 
Straram, this orchestra occupied a dis- 
tinctive place in the musical life of 
Paris, particularly in the propagation of 
contemporary music. It was a praise- 
worthy gesture on the part of Tosca- 
nini to dedicate these concerts to 
Straram’s memory. 

The first program was an all-French 
one, comprising the Franck Symphony, 
Roussel’s Le Festin de l’Araignée, Roger 
Ducasse’s Sarabande, and Debussy’s La 
Mer. Toscanini transformed the Sym- 
phony into a lyrical utterance of glow- 
ing intensity, making it dramatic and 
vibrant. Doubtless this is what the work 
should always be, but seldom is in 
Paris. In Roussel’s little descriptive 
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André Pernet Made an Impressive Prince in 
Rolande et le Mauvais Garcon 


piece there was scope for that delicacy 
and subtle variety of effect in which 
Toscanini excels. The Sarabande of 
Ducassse is an attractive work, in 
which a chorus off-stage, the voices en- 
tering as a composite part of the or- 
chestra, is employed with charming re- 
sults. La Mer is said to be one of Tos- 
canini’s favorite works and he certainly 
conducts it with a marvelous perception 
of its innermost qualities. Probably 
these qualities do not represent the best 
of Debussy, but under Toscanini’s baton 
one is made to feel the full evocative 
power of the work. The conductor was 
given a hearty ovation. 

This program was repeated two days 
later, and on June 3 and 6 a second 
was given, comprising the Overture to 
Cherubini’s Anacréon, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D, two Wagnerian selections, 
and the Bach-Respighi Passacaglia. 


Honor Fairchild’s Memory 


A concert in memory of the late 
Blair Fairchild, the American composer 
who lived in Paris for many years, was 
given at the Salle Gaveau on May 18, 
the program comprising his Four 
Psalms for chorus and soli, Requiem (a 
setting of Stevenson’s’ well-known 
poem) for baritone, chorus and organ, 
Sonata for violin and piano, and Quat- 
riéme Romanesque for piano. This last- 
mentioned work was played by Beve- 
ridge Webster, who collaborated with 
Samuel Dushkin in the performance of 
the Sonata. 

The program also included Trois 
Chants d’Eglise (Pater, Ave, Credo) by 

(Continued on page 34) 
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By F. C. ScHANG 


HE time is ripe 
for many new 
concert managers 
to start business in 
new communities 
or in towns where 
concerts had been 
discontinued on ac- 
count of the de- 
pression. This point 
was made in my 
Freddy Schang as seen article in the last 
by Massaguer issue of MusIcAL 
AMERICA and the 
measure of success for the new entre- 
preneur was stated to be dependent on 
favorable local conditions and his own 
ability. 

Now, in order to achieve profits, any 
person embarking on the career of con- 
cert manager will have to know a great 
deal about advertising and publicity, the 
two main devices by which patronage is 
attracted. An attempt to contribute a 
number of helpful suggestions to the 
novitiate on these two extensive subjects 
will be made in this and forthcoming 
articles. 

Advertising, then, will consist of such 
efforts to sell his tickets as cost the 
manager money. Most of the sum ap- 
propriated for this purpose will go for 
indirect advertising — for space in the 
amusement columns of the local press, 
the posting of three sheets, the distribu- 
tion of heralds, circulars and show 
cards. On occasion it may also be wis- 
dom to engage the facilities of the radio. 
The balance of the appropriation will 
go for direct advertising—printed mat- 
ter sent by mail to his prospects. 

If we rapidly consider all of these 
items, we will have treated the main ad- 
vertising points of interest to a local 
manager, always bearing in mind that 
advertising is a constantly mutable art, 
on which subject there is already a 
sizable shelf of text books. 

Of first consideration, bec 
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the most important, is newspaper ad- 
vertising. In fact, it is possible to run 
an advertising campaign consisting only 
of insertions in the amusement columns 
of the daily papers. If this is so, the 
question will arise, why then bother 
with all the other items mentioned? The 
answer to this is that the best campaign 
is a complete campaign which overlooks 
no possibilities ; furthermore, of all ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising is the 
most expensive and the successful local 
manager must contrive to attract a por- 
tion of his patronage through means 
less costly if he is to realize profits. 

A large number of factors will gov- 
ern the spending of the newspaper 
budget. Some of them are: a) cost of 
attraction; b) its drawing power; c) 
number of papers; d) rate; e) fre- 
quency of publication; f) class of circu- 
lation; g) amount of circulation; h) in- 
fluence of critic; i) character of amuse- 
ment page. It is evident that these are 
local problems which may only be men- 
tioned in passing, for each manager wil 
have to appraise for himself the extent 
to which they will influence him 

But for a small town, having only one 
paper, it is safe to counsel that the min- 
imum appropriation should be sufficient 
to cover three display advertisements 
at least two inches by two columns on 
the three Sundays prior to the play- 
date, and daily insertions of not less 
than one inch for ten week-days prior 
to play-date. 


Attend to the Details! 


Getting one’s money's worth out o 
newspaper advertising means painstak- 
ing attention to the detail of copy. The 
important point to keep in mind is the 
distinction between an announcement 
and an advertisement. An announce- 
ment merely informs that an event will 
take place. An advertisement includes 
all of the information contained in the 
announcement and in addition thereto 
it purposes to sell tickets for the event. 


Programs Are Actively Continued 
by Musicians in San Francisco 


Continuance of Symphony Or- 
chestra Facilitated by Players’ 
Agreement — Summer Con- 
certs to Be Led by Noted Con- 
ductors — Many Interesting 
Recitals Given 


AN FR. ANCISCO, June 10.—Con- 
tinuance of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony has been facilitated by the play- 
ers’ willingness to accept a twelve-week 
season without increase of salary. The 
series now depends on the Musical As- 
sociation’s ability to raise a guz irantee 
fund with which to balance next year’s 
budget on this basis. It is expected the 
sustaining fund can be raised, especially 
since Issay Dobrowen, the conductor, 
has consented to take a substantial sal- 
ary cut. Plans indicate that the season 
will begin in January, Mr. Dobrowen 
conducting during the entire period. 
The Summer Symphony Association 
season will consist of concerts in the 
Exposition Auditorium - July 17, 24 
and 31 and Aug. 14 and 28. Conductors 
will be Fritz Reiner, Alfred Hertz, José 
Iturbi and Hans Leschke. 
Apart from a municipal contribution 


of about $7,500, the only guarantee fund 
is obtained through the sale of tickets 
The San Mateo Philharmonic So- 
ciety will hold its summer symphony 
series in the Woodland Theatre, Hills- 


borough. Leonora Wood Armsby is in 
charge. Four concerts will be given on 
alternate Sunday afternoons, starting 


July 8. Mr. Reiner will conduct the first 
two, to be succeeded by Sir Henry 
Wood and Mr. Iturbi 

An interesting event was the advent 
of the English Opera Players, under the 
direction of G. Meweite Haddock and 
G. Donald Gray, in the ballad opera, 
Love in a Village. apacity audiences 
heard the production in the ( ommunity 
Playhouse. 


Music by 


The New Music Society of ¢ alifornia 
presented music by the radicals ix 
Community Playhouse on May 28, aided 
by Betty Horst’s Dancers. Works heard 
were Varése’s lonization, a 
for viola by Jose Ardevol, Amadeo Rol- 
dan’s Dos Canxiones Populares Cubanas 
for ‘cello; three dance movements 
(Waltz, March and Fox Trot) by Wil- 
liam Russell, Honegger’s Dynamics, the 


Radicals Presented 


»onatina 





This is the first of two articles on the ad- 
vertising information necessary for suc- 
cessful concert management. Mr. Schang, 
whose discussion of the qualifications for 
a successful concert manager in the May 
25th issue of MUSICAL AMERICA has 
been widely read and has proved already 
of practical value, will continue his help- 
ful advice on advertising in the next issue, 
and will subsequently discuss another im- 
portant phase, publicity. 


—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 











It's am axiom in the concert business 
NEVER TO RUN AN ANNOUNCE- 
MENT WHEN YOU CAN RUN AN 


ADVERTISEMENT. Every adver- 
tisement, however small, must contgin 
ALL PERTINENT DETAILS. When 


in doubt about a detail, include it any- 
wavy. 


A Typical Advertisement 


A good formula for a concert adver- 
tisement will include the following: 
Name of Hall (and address if not well 
known), day, hour and date of concert, 
name of attraction, kind of musician, 
some identifying phrase, information 
on ticket sale (where and when and 
during what hours), prices, name of 
sponsor. 


FORUM Sat. Ev. at 8.30, JUNE 16 
ONLY APPEARANCE THIS SEASON 
LAWRENCE 


TIBBETT 


Wertd Fameus Baritone in tag 
Direct frem Metropolitan Opera House, 

im @ pregram ef arias and master Sate 
Tickets NOW at Steinway Hall, Broad & Main, 
9 te S&S daily 
Prices: $1.10 to $2.75 including tax 
Manacement: Mrs. Thomas Warren 





Careful watch of the date line must 
kept as regards to TIMELINESS. 
As the date approaches, the word 
NEXT” must be utilized, as for in- 


Allegro Barbaro by Bartok, Ruth Craw- 
ford’s Andante for string quartet, and 


Charles Ives’s Hallowe'en. Henry 
Cowell, president of the society, con- 
ducted. The artists included Alfred 


Seidel, Katheryn Foster, Doretha Ulsh, 
Ruth Austin and Merle Austin. 


Dancers Make Appearances 


Estelle Reed and her dance group 
appeared recently. The Peters Wright 
Schoo), Lenore Peters Job, directing, 
gave An Afternoon of Dancing at the 
Community Playhouse on May 27. An 
orchestra led by Fred A. Baker accom- 
panied. 

Dance programs have also been given 
by Harald Kreutzberg and Ruth Page, 
with Frederick Wilckens, pianist, under 
Peter Conley’s management; Jose Can- 
sino and Tonia de Aragon, presented by 
Wilfrid Davis; Clarita Martin, under 
the management of David Zukor. 

Compositions by faculty members of 
the San Francisco Conservatory were 
given at the Palace Hotel on May 20. 
Giulio Silva’s Mass, sung by the Bach 
Choral Society under his direction, was 
a feature. Also heard were works by 
Ernest Bloch, Albert Elkus, Ernst 
Bacon and Gastone Usigili. Participants 
included the String Orchestra, led by 
Mr. Usigli; Evelina Silva, Eleanor Ber- 
lant. Edgar Sparks and Joseph Marks. 

Successful appearances have been 
made by Sascha Wolas, violinist; Wil- 


stance, “Auditorium, Next Sat. Eve.” 
The date before and the day of the con- 
cert the line must read: “Tomorrow 
Night at 8.30"; “TONIGHT at 8.30,” 
etc. 

The artist must always be identified. 
Certainly Lawrence Tibbett is well 
known, but no doubt must be left in the 
minds of readers, they must be sure it 
is THE Tibbett, in person, not a picture 
or a radio broadcast or anything else. 

Qualifying phrases are always worth 
the money to this writer. “One Night 
Only,” “First Appearance in this State,” 
“Only Appearance This Season” may be 
hackneyed phrases of the show-world, 
but they still cause coins to rattle in the 
till. 


When Economy Is Poor 


For insertions a time in advance, the 
manager may choose to include data 
regarding mail orders. In this case the 
copy should be most explicit, all prices 
should be listed for various locations, 
return envelope may be requested and 
the form of payment stipulated. Where 
reservations are accepted, the telephone 
number of the box office may be added. 
Every facility should be afforded the 
buyer so that the sale may be effected 
with a maximum of convenience to him. 
Warning: Don't add telephone number 
unless equipped to receive incoming 
calls. Patrons are furious when the 
line does not answer, and consider the 
concert sold out or spread reports that 
tickets are not obtainable. 

It’s poor economy to save a line by 
leaving out the name of the sponsor. 
Many people will not patronize an event 
if they do not know the auspices pre- 
senting it. The local manager may carry 
the management line at the bottom of 
the advertisement as indicated in the ex- 
ample shown, or may move it up under 
the date line to read “Mrs. Thomas 
Warren presents.” In any case, the con 
tinued repetition of this line becomes 
a business asset. 


liam Templeton Veach, assisted by Ann 
Bruce, in his compositions for two 
pianos; Jeffrey Gill, tenor; John Teel, 
baritone; Franz Svenson, pianist, and 
Ramona Carrillo, dancer; Doris Barr, 
soprano, and Carrie Teel, pianist ; Clara 
Teitelbaum in a debut piano recital; 
Elayne Lavrans, young pianist and 
composer, with Charles O’Connor, sing- 
er and harpist; Eduard Strauss, bari- 
tone. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association presented compositions by 
its members recently. Those represented 
were Pierre Douillet, Lillian Birming- 
ham, Pearl H. Whitcomb, J. Sydney 
Lewis, Lola Smale, Franklin Riker, and 
William Elwyn Culver. 

The Chamber Opera Singers, Ian 
Alexander, director, ended their season 
with The Tales of Hoffmann. Hansel 
and Gretel was given earlier in the 
season. Maryory M. FIsHeEr 


Casadesus to Replace Philipp at 
Fontainebleau 


Robert Casadesus, noted French pi- 
anist, will teach at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music this summer, replacing 
Isidor Philipp, eminent pedagogue, who 
has resigned from _ the institution. 
Charles Marie Widor, venerable organ- 
ist and composer, has also resigned. 

M. Philipp will teach in New York 


and Boston during the summer. 
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Two Outstanding Composers of Britain 


ARIS, June 10.—Frederick Delius, 

one of the most individual of British 
composers, died today at Grez-sur-Lor- 
ing. Mrs. Delius, who had recently 
undergone an operation, was taken from 
the hospital to their home to be with 
him at the end. 


Although classed a British composer, 
Delius belonged, in a strictly musical 
sense, to no country. He was unique, 
an internationalist in art, a cosmopoli- 
tan in his viewpoint, a picturesque fig- 
ure in his personal life, a highly cour- 
ageous soul who, undaunted by the af- 
flictions of paralysis and blindness, dic- 
tated music to his secretary, Eric Fenby, 
when he could no longer use a pen him- 
self. 

Consequently, when Delius’s Idyll for 
soprano, baritone and orchestra was 
given its first performance at a Promen- 
ade Concert in London under Sir Henry 
Wood on Oct. 3, 1933, Basil. Maine, 
writing to MusitcaL AMERICA, said, in 
part: “No event had been so eagerly 
anticipated; so much so that when I 
saw the full house, I had just a suspi- 
cion of a fear that the new work would 
prove a little disappointing. The 
misgiving was unnecessary. There is 
no striving in the work. The lovely 
sound flows on and on without direc- 
tion, content merely to be lovely. 


“In a sense, all Delius’s music projects 
the same aura, shines with the same re- 
flected light. The Idyll impressed me as 
being an extension of the mood of Sea 
Drift. The same richness of texture is 
spread out for our delight, phrases stab 
with the same poignancy. 

“If this proves to be the composer's 
swan-song, what could be more fitting? 
The Iydll epitomizes the sorrowful sweet- 
the ever-frustrated aspiring of all 
Delius’s music. For all its floating in 
mystical regions, we are never without the 
presage of a dying fall. The dark wing 
of pessimism casts a shadow over the soul, 
even in the freest flight.” 

Delius was born in Bradford, England, 
of German parents, on Jan. 29, 1863. His 
father, an amateur musician, encouraged 
Frederick to study the violin but discour- 
uged the pursuit of music as a career. At 
the age of seventeen he was sent to Ger- 
many to fit himself for the wool trade in 
which the.elder Delius was engaged; and 
in 1882 was established in the parental 
office in Manchester... As a salesman for 
the company he lost no opportunity to 
hear good music in whatever city he vis- 
ited and dreamed avidly of the music which 
transcended all other interests. 

In his twentieth year, Delius came to 
the United States, settling in Florida 
where, as proprietor of an orange planta- 
tion, he still thought more about music 
than about commerce and where he entered 
on an arduous period of study. For a time 
he taught in Danville, Va., then overcoming 
his father’s opposition, went to Leipzig for 
study under Jadassohn and Reinecke. It 
was there, in 1887, that Delius met Grieg, 
by whom he was influenced in his artistic 
outlook. His marriage to Jelka Rosen took 
place in 1897. <A period of travel was fol- 
lowed by residence in Grez-sur-Loring, 
where Delius continued to live. A nervous 
collapse, caused by War conditions, resulted 
in a paralysis from which the 
never recovered. For nine years 
been blind. 

Delius’s first published work, a Légende 
for violin and orchestra, had its initial per- 
formance in 1899. The fantasie-overture, 
Over the Hills and Far Away, was heard 
in 1897. Thereafter operas, orchestral and 
choral works, chamber music 
came steadily from his pen as a revelation 
of a highly individual mentality and tem- 
perament. A solitary composer among his 
contemporaries, Delius learned from Wag- 
ner, Strauss and other giants without affli- 
iting himse'f their methods. His 
pictorial less in the genre of 
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Holst and Delius Left Impress on 
Music of Contemporary Generation 





Frederick Delius, 
Composers, Died at His Home in France 


Unique Among Modern 





Gustav Holst, Celebrated British Composer 
of Choral and Other Works, Whose Death Is 
Mourned 


Gustav Holst’s Career in British Music | 


bh YN, June 5.—Gustav Holst, one 
of the most prominent British 
composers of the present time, died here 
on May 25, following an operation. 

Gustav Holst was born in Chelten 
ham, England, Sept. 21, 1874. The 
family, originally settled in 
Baltic Russia early in the Eighteenth 
Century, Holst’s great - grandfather, 
Matthias von Holst migrating to Eng 
land in 1807. A son, Gustavus, married 
an Englishwoman and settled at Chel 
tenham. Their son, Adolf, also married 
an Englishwoman, Clara Lediard, a 
pianist, and they were the parents of the 
composer. 

Holst, who during the War dropped 
the ‘von’ from his name, was originally 
destined to be a pianist, but on account 
of symptoms of neuritis this was 
deemed inadvisable and he turned his 
attention to the organ and to composi 
tion. At the age of eighteen he was 
organist and choirmaster at Wyke Ris 
sington in Gloucestershire, where he also 
conducted a small orchestra. In 1893, 
he entered the Royal College ot Music 
where he had tried several times prev! 
ously to gain a scholarship. Two years 
later he was winning a 
scholarship in composition only a few 
days before reaching the age limit. His 


Swedish, 


successful, 


tone paintings than in mood of impressions 
received from the contemplation of nature 

His most ambitious choral work, A Mass 
of Life, inspired by Zarathustra, reflects 
Nietzsche the poet rather than Nietzsche 
the philosopher. Appalachia, for orches 
tra, with chorus, echoes the grandeur ot 


American forests But it is probably 
by his opera, A Village Romeo ! 
Juliet: by Sea Drift; Brigg Fair: An 
English Rhapsody, and by On Hearing 


the First Cuckoo in Spring, the last 
small orchestra, that Delius is best know 
to Anglo-Saxon audiences. Sea Drift was 
a novelty at the Worcester Festival i 
1930 under the baton of Albert Stoessel, 
and has been performed in New York |! 
the Schola Cantorum. 

\° crowning event in Delius’s life was 
the six-day festival held in his honor 


v 


teacher in composition was Stanford, 
and he had piano with Sharpe and or 


gan under Hoyte. He also studied 
rombone and, on leaving the Royal 
College, joined the Carl Rosa Opera 


Company as first trombonist and repeti- 
teur. He also played in the Scottish 
and other orchestras and acted as or 
ganist at Covent Garden. 

In 1903, he began his teaching career 
which he pursued with remarkable success 
until 1924, when poor health made it neces 


sary to reduce his activities as he had suf 
fered an injury when falling backwards 
from the platform while conducting at 


Reading the previous year. 
Although he had begun serious composi 


tion as far back as 1895, it was not until 
the turn of the century that he became 
known in this capacity. His Ballet Suite 


was published and performed in 1900, under 
the auspices of the Patron’s Fund which 
also gave the first performance of The 
Mystic Trumpeter, the first of his works to 
be played by the London Philharmonic 
His Cotswolds Symphony was given at 
Bournemouth in 1902. For a number of 
years he was deeply interested in Hindu 
philosophy and literature and to this period 
belong his first full-length opera, Sita, the 
Hymns from the Rig Veda for solo voice, 
Savitri, an opera di camera, four groups of 
choral hymns from the Rig Veda, The 
Cloud Messenger and Two Eastern Pic 
tures for women’s chorus and harp. Most 
of the texts of these works he wrote him 


London in October, 1929, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who was largely respon- 
sible for the series. At the first concert, 
in the Queen’s Hall, the composer was 
wheeled to the platform in an _ invalid 
chair and briefly thanked the assembly 
“This festival has been the time of my 
life,” he said cheerfully. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Chorus and lead- 
ing soloists took part His Mass of Life 
was one of the chief works given. Others 
Eventyr, an 
\rabesk for 
their pre 


Sc Ic ist : 


were A Late Lark, then new; 
rchestral ballad; Cynara and 
baritone and orchestra, given 
mieres with John Goss as 
from the opera, Fennimore and Gerda and 
the Second Dance Rhapsody 

It was at that period in his career that 
King bestowed on the composer 


the distinction of Companion of the Bath 


scenes 
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self. The Algerian Suite, Beni Mora, added 
to his reputation as a composer of oriental 
music. The Dirge for Two Veterans was 
a product of the early days of the War. 

The orchestral suite, The Planets, in 
seven movements, which brought him wide 
recognition, was completed in 1915, al- 
though it had been thought out earlier. It 
had a semi-private performance in Queen's 
Hall in 1918. Its first public performance 
was by the London Philharmonic the fol- 
lowing year, the movements Neptune and 
Venus being omitted. His opera, The Per- 
fect Fool, a mixture of satire and serious- 
ness, was given at Covent Garden in 1923. 

It was in this same year that Holst paid 
his first visit to America and conducted the 
first American performance of his Hymn 
of Jesus at the Ann Arbor May Festival. 
The Dirge for Two Veterans was given 
at the same time. The Planets was played 
in New York by Albert Coates when guest- 
conductor of the New York Symphony in 
1921. The Hymn of Jesus was given by 
the New York Oratorio Society in 1924, 
and again, two years later in Mecca Tem- 
ple by the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, on the occasion of the 
premiere of his Egdon Heath, commissioned 
for the same organization. This work is 
suggested by Sir Thomas Hardy’s novel, 
The Return of the Native, and is dedicated 
to the author. Yale University awarded 
him the Howland Memorial Prize in 1924. 
The award is made annually “in recogni- 
tion of some achievements of marked dis- 
tinction in the fields of literature or fine 
arts or the science of government.” 

Mr. Holst made two subsequent visits to 
America, in 1929, and again in 1932. In 
the latter year he was guest professor of 
composition at Harvard and during the six 
months’ visit he acted as guest conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony when he in- 
troduced his orchestral scherzo, Hammer 
smith, and led several of his other works. 
His Two Psalms for Chorus and Orches- 
tra were given by the New York Oratorio 
Society in March of the same year 


GUILD GIVES PROGRAM 


Musical Society of Boston Ends Season 
with Birthday Party 

Quincy, June 10.—A birthday party 
in Lee Auditorium on May 24 closed the 
successful season of the Musical Guild 
founded by Mrs. Arthur 
Brattle Wells, and now six years old. 
he program included one-act plays, 
dances arranged by Edmund Bradley 
and music played by the Musical Guild 
Quintet 

Raymond Havens voiced appreciation 
of what Mrs. Wells has done in Boston, 
and read a message from the “Mother” 
Guild in Chicago, which Mrs. Wells 
founded in 1919. 

Officers of the 


of Boston, 


executive board in 


clude Mrs. L. H. H. Johnson, Mrs. 
James H. Slade, Mabel Bennett and 
Rosalie Thornton. Honorary members 


are Nadia Boulanger, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, Mrs. Edward Mac 
Dowell, Maud Morgan, Fabien Sevit- 
zky and Heinrich Gebhard. Be Ee 


South Shore Festival Is Held 


Cuicaco, June 10.—The third annual 


South Shore Music Festival was held 
during the week of May 21, in Gary, 
Ind., Michigan City and Crown Point. 


East Chicago and Whiting, and Ham 
mond, Ind., also contributed. Soloists 
included Genevieve Vernson, Leota Ol- 


son, Mrs. Claude Pittibone, Kathryn 
Witwer and Beulah Casler Edwards, 
sopranos; Emery Darcy, baritone; 
Ralph Appelman, bass; Eugenia Hub- 


bard, Alice Raboin, pianists; Katherine 
Kuss, violinist; and Betheul Gross, or- 
ganist. Conductors were Oliver 5S. 
Beltz, Mrs. Fred L. Young, Mrs. Walter 
Mybeck, Horace Whitehouse, Lucille 
Hyle and Leroy Wetzel. M. M. 
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OREGON TEACHERS HOLD ” 
CONVENTION IN EUGENE 


University Artists and Others Take 
Part in Programs—Contests 
are Conducted 


EuceEne, Ore., June 10.—Holding its 
convention in this city on May 20-22, 
the Oregon Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion re-elected the following officers: 
Frederick W. Goodrich, president ; Eve- 
lene Calbreath, Franck Eichenlaub, 
Mrs. Verne Preston and Carrie Beau- 
mont. 

Addresses were given by C. V. Boyer, 
president of the University of Oregon, 
and others. 

Performers were: the University Or- 
chestra, led by Rex Underwood; chor- 
uses of the University and Oregon State 
College, Paul Petri, leader; the Alice 
McElroy Ensemble; Frances Brock- 
man, violinist, and Mr. Goodrich, or- 
ganist. Oregon composers represented 
were A. M. Schuff, Esther Cox Todd, 
Jean McKercher, Jean Williams, Lauren 
Sykes. Mrs. Clifford Moore was pro- 
gram chairman. 

Helen McCartney, soprano, Edwin 
Secour, bass, James Niblock, violinist, 
and Elwin Myrick, pianist, student win- 
ners in the contest, also appeared. 

Classes and clinics were directed by 
Lillian Jeffries Petri, Ella Connell Jesse, 
George Hopkins, Frances Melton, Ruth 
Bradley Keiser, Jane Thacher, Franck 
Eichenlaub, Rex Underwood and Rose 


McGrew. J. F. 
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For Betterment of Liturgical Music 





: 


Officers of the Society of St. Gregory of America, Which Convened Recently in Washington, D. C. 
From the Left: James A. McDavitt, Member of Executive Committee; Nicola A. Montani, Editor, 
the “Catholic Choirmaster™; Rev. John M. Petter, S.T.B., President, and George Fischer, Treasurer 


V7 Saeeere IN, D. C., June 10. 
Liturgical music of the Catholic 
Church received a great impetus at the 
annual convention of the Society of St 
Gregory of America held here in May 
on the campus of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. All sessions were well attended. 

Demonstrations of liturgical singing 
including Gregorian, polyphonic and 
modern music were given at 
and at the high 
brated each morning in the crypt of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


Ssessit ms 


masses cele- 


solemn 


Papers read before the convention in 
cluded such topics as the study of plain 
chant and how to make it interesting: 
the liturgy and sacred music; the need 
of a centralized Schola Cantorum and 
its requirements; school music and the 
Motu Proprio with special reference to 
music in the high school and college: 
the accompaniment of plain chant; the 
necessity of musical training in ele 
mentary schools; the work of diocesan 
music Commissions: music in the semi- 
naries, and the progress of liturgical 
music in the Mid-west. 

The work of affiliating all dioceses in 
the country with the aims of the society 
will be carried on this vear by a special 
committee headed by Rev. J. Leo Bar- 
ley, director of music for the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore. Another line of 
activity will be the formation of local 
choir guilds to include Catholic choir 
directors, organists and singers. The 
method of guild organization and func- 
tion was outlined before the convention 
by Nicola A. Montani of Philadelphia, 
editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, the 
society's official magazine. Several of 
these guilds are already in existence and 
are almost autonomous in their mode 
of government. 

At the closing session. the following 
officers were elected: president, Rev 
John M. Petter, S.T.B. of St. Bernard's 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y 
dent, Rev. James A. Boylan, D.D., St 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook. Pa.: 
treasurer, George Fischer, of J. Fischer 
and Bro.. New York: secretary, Elmer 
Andrew Steffen, Diocesan Director of 
Music, Indianapolis, Ind. James A. Mc- 
Davitt, the retiring secretary, was elect- 
ed to the executive committee. Mr 
Montani was re-appointed editor of the 


: vice-presi 


magazine and Joseph Murphy of New- 
ark, N. J., assistant editor. 

The Society of St. Gregory of Amer- 
ica was founded in 1914 by approval of 
the Holy See and is under the protection 
of His Eminence, Gaetano, Cardinal 
Bisleti. The object of the society is to 
further the cause of liturgical music 
and its membership is made up of Cath- 
olic clergymen and laymen in charge of 
church music and church choirs. The 
society is in close touch with similar or- 
ganizations in France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Italy. The American society, 
however, is not in any way affiliated 
with any organization of the same name 
existing in England. 


HumpBert P. PAGANI 


ORGANISTS’ UNITS MERGE 


National Association and American 


Guild Vote to Unite 


The merger of the American Guild 
or Organists and the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, approved by the 
chapters of both organizations, will be- 
come effective on Jan. 1, 1935. Charles 
H. Doersam is warden of the Guild. 
The president of the Association is Dr. 
William C. Carl. Details of the con- 
solidation, in which every chapter will 
maintain its identity, will be worked out 
locally in co-operation with headquar- 
ters in New York, and a policy of ex- 
pansion will be followed. 

The final public meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for this season was held in the 
Chapel of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on May 14. Marion 
Bauer, associate professor of New York 
University, lectured on Contemporary 
Music and the Choral Renaissance. 
Illustrations were furnished by Harri- 
son Potter, pianist. Duncan McKenzie 
is chairman of the public meetings com- 
mittee. 


Eigo Kato Marries 


loxyo, JAPAN, June 5.—Eigo Kato, 
brother of Baron Y. Kato and corre- 
spondent in Tokyo for Mustcat AMErR- 
IcA, was married on May 14 to Noriko 
Kyogoku, daughter of Viscount T. Kyo- 
goku. Many notables of Japan and 
\merica attended the ceremony. 


THIRTY CHOIRS ARE 
HAILED IN CONTEST 


Pittsburgh Hears Performances 
of Ensembles from Western 
Pennsylvania 


PittspurGH, June 10.—A grand re- 
vival of the sangerfest spirit occurred 
on May 27 in the Stadium of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Choral groups 
from Western Pennsylvania met under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, and under the generalship of 
Harvey Gaul jousted for silver cups. 

Thirty choirs competed before the 
audience of 10,000. Winners were: 
Church group; Carpatho-Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, Pittsburgh. Art group; 
Orpheus Choir, Pittsburgh. National- 
istic and racial group; Cardwell School 
Choir (Negro). 

The combined choirs sang Bach's 
chorale, Grant Us to Do with Zeal; 
Elgar’s As Torrents in Summer, and 
the Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tannhauser. 

The spring concert of the Musicians 
Club was a miscellaneous recital in- 
stead of the usual manuscript concert. 
Contributors were the Saudek Wood- 
wind Ensemble; Harvey Gaul’s A Cap- 
pella Choir; the Fireflies; the Shapiro 
Quartet; Georgia Orwig, pianist; 
Margaret Spaulding, soprano, and 
Robert Topping, tenor. 


Composers Are Active 


Not that Pittsburgh’s composers are 
lax, for we have had a beautiful new 
mass by Father Carlo Rossini, director 
of St. Paul’s Choir; a new work for 
fundamentals in violin playing by Gay- 
lord Yost; an evening of songs and 
instrumental miniatures by Gertrude 
Martin Rohrer, and a program by mem- 
bers of the American Guild of Organ 
ists of Western Pennsylvania. 

Anne Griffiths, who conducts a studio 
of singing, has presented lecture-recitals 
by prominent musicians hereabouts, an 
informative one on Gregorian Music by 
Father Raymond of Latrobe, and an 
entertaining afternoon on Modern Mu 
sic by Harvey Gaul, illustrated by 
Gertrude Blenko, Sarah Logan, and 
Margaret Garrity. 

The concert of Carnegie Tech’s Or 
chestra was given on May 27. J. Vick 
O’Brien directed Liszt’s Les Préludes, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1, and the 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman. 

Our Peabody High School Chorus, 
under the direction of Florence Shute, 
joined forces with the art and drama 
departments, presenting living pictures 
to illustrate music. Jean Thoburn was 
responsible for the group in design. 

J. Frep LissFet 


Cyril Scott Wins Composition Competi- 
tion in England 


Lonpon, June 5.—The first prize in 
the orchestral competition for British 
composers, organized by the Daily 
Telegraph, has been won by Cyril Scott 
with his Festival Overture. Frank Tapp 
ranked second with his _ overture, 
Metropolis. The third award was won by 
Arnold Cooke with his Concert Over- 
ture No. 1. The prizes are £100, £75 
and £50. The judges were Sir Henry 
Wood, Sir Hamilton Harty, Frank 
Bridge and Arthur Bliss. The scores 
submitted totalled 223. 

Mr. Scott’s composition was 
formed by the British 
Corporation Symphony 
Adrian Boult on May 9. 


per- 
sroadcasting 
under Dr. 











QUAKER CITY LISTS 
ARE MUCH ENJOYED 


Concerts by Choral Seciety and 
Orchestras Have Especial 
Merit 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10—The City 
Symphony, a continuation of a PWA 
project, gives outstanding free comoerts 
in colleges and high schools. Under the 
direction of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, the 
orchestra has attained a fime ensemble. 
On May 27, the local premiere of the 
Piano Concerto in D Mimor by George 
Boyle was given with the composer, a 
Philadelphian, as soloist. Other works 
were the Overture to The Bartered 
Bride, Charpentier’s Impressions of 
Italy, and the Polovetzian Damoes from 
Prince Igor. 

The Main Line Orchestra, Adoli 
Vogel, conductor, played on May 24 iw 
Goodhart Hall of Bryn Mawr College 
It does good work. The program m- 
cluded two movements from Bralms’s 
First Symphony, the Gluck-Mott] Ballet 
Suite, and Sibelius’s Finlandia. Myra 
Reed was soloist in MacDowell’s Piamo 
Concerto in A Minor. 


Sing Dream of Gerontius 


The Choral Society, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, director, concluded its thirty- 
fifth season on May 7 im the Drexel In- 
stitute Auditorium, with a performance 
of Elgar’s The Dream of Geromtias 
The chorus sang very well and the 
equally good soloists were Margaret 
Harshaw, contralto; Royal P. MacLe 
lan, tenor, and Walter Hemmerly, Jr 
bass. William Sylvano Thunder was at 
the organ and Myrtle Eaver at the 
piano. 

Coenraad V. Bos held conferences om 
the art of accompanying, on May 15 and 
May 29, at the Settlement Music Scho 
John Grolle, director, spoke on the valme 
of the conference method. 

Frances McCollin, composer, lec- 
turer and pianist, gave illustrated talks 
on May 9 and 10 on the music per- 
formed at the Bach Festival m Beth 
lehem. 


Quartet Ends First Season 


The Stringart Quartet ended its tirst 
season on May 22 in the Germamown 
Unitarian Church. The group, con- 
sisting of Marian Head, Arthur Cob 
Gabriel Braverman and Godwin Steven- 
son, has made a successful entry mite 
local chamber music circles. Its pro- 
gram consisted of Albert Maria Herz’s 
transcription of the Bach Chacomme, the 
Sicilian Serenade of Jan Brandt-Bays 
(with its intriguing motto, 
Music for Morose Musicians 
by Gliére and Warner. 

Yvonne Krinsky, pianist, gawe her 
graduation recital on May 15 
Hall of the Curtis Institute of Music 
displaying an exceptional techmica 
equipment and valid musicianship. The 
Brahms Variations and Fugmwe om a 
Theme by Handel, Beethoven's Somatz 
in E, Op. 100, Chopin and Debassy 
pieces were on her program 

A stage presentation of L’ Enfant 
Prodigue was given by the music com- 
mittee of the Plays and Players, Mrs 
Samuel Woodward, chairman, on May 
2. The fine cast included Emily Stokes 
Hagar, Bernard Poland and Edward 
Rheim. Ruth M. Barber and Morton 
Howard were pianists. Precedimg the 
Debussy work, Dorothy Power played 
the harp and there were dances by 
Georgette Archer and the Amma Criss 
group. 

The Savoy Company gave well- 
rounded performances of Patience mm 
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MAINE FEDERATION SPONSORS FESTIVAL 


Two Colleges Bestow “4 
Honorary Degrees on 
Mes. Stillman-Kelley 





Mis. Edit Stillrman-Kelley in Her Cap and 

Gown, Significant of the Honorary Degrees 

She Received from Miami University and 
Western College 


<rormm, Ono, fume 12.—Within two 
favs, Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, well 
kmowm fie@wre im the world of music, 
xs beem the reciprent of as many hon- 
rs, the de@ree of Doctor of Letters be- 
m her by Miami Uni- 
rsitty, ome of Ohio's State universities, 
resterdiay, and the degree of Doctor of 
mame Letters beimg presented to her 
today at time Western College for 
Both were awarded in 
oemitiom of her service to the cause 


wmterred 


emer president of the National 
f Music Clubs, now presi 
f the Ohio Federation and of the 
Kelley has 
promuiment for her work in 
= iheld Herself a piamist, she has 

umd was head of the 
ric at Western College 


A+ 


reat Lakes District, Mrs 
heen 


B® Teme prank 


= errant - wre 


the Academy of Music on May 11 and 


12 loimm Thoms conducted Pacie 
Ripple was stage director. In the cast 
were Marjorie Snowden, Sara Baily 


iebertom, Anne Janney, Eleanor Galey, 
Woodward, John Williams, 
lohmston, Swauyze, 


Ehizalbetit 
mevornwe William 
erald Broce amd James Montgomery. 

Ruth Oehler, a talented young pianist, 
gave a recital im the Foyer of the Acad- 
emv om May 3. imeluding four items 
er imteresting Piano Suite in her 
poe TRIM W. R. Murpeuy 


Martivelli Hailed in Florence Debut in 
Ferza del Destino 


mexce, fume 5.—Giovanni Mar- 
@ here for the first time in 


his Career late last month when he was 


heard im the Teatro Comunale in La 
cza del Destino with Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. The Metropolitan Opera tenor 


had a tremendous success and many re- 
calls. Tul Serafin conducted. 


A Cerrection 


Thromgit am imdavertence, it was 
stated im the last issue of MusIcal 
Awemnca that Albert Spalding played 
the Delius Violin Concerto at a con- 
[ The performer was 


= = 
atcu 


London. 
Albert Sammons. 


= Arensky 


Seven Portland Choirs Take Part 
In Program—Club Elects 
Officers 


PorTLAND, Me., June 10.—A Seven- 
Choir Festival, arranged by Mrs. Foster 
L. Haviland, chairman of the committee 
on music in religious education of the 
Maine Federation of Music Clubs, was 
held in the City Hall Auditorium on 
May 13 as a feature of Music Week. 
Choirs participating were from the fol- 
lowing churches: Chestnut Street Meth- 
odist, St. Lawrence Congregational, 
Immanuel Baptist, Woodfords Congre- 
gational, Westbrook Congregational, 
People’s Methodist of South Portland, 
and the Bath Central Congregational. 
Howard R. Stevens directed. Fred 
Lincoln Hill was at the organ. 

Soloists included Stella Brewster, 
Evelyn Badger Carroll, Isabelle Jones, 
Clifton Perry, Clarence Williams, Hazel 
Higgins. Dr. William H. Jones pre- 
sided. 

The annual Spring Concert of the 
Portland Rossini Club closed the season 
of public recitals given fortnightly dur- 
ing the winter. Officers have been re- 
elected as follows: Julia E. Noyes, pres- 
ident; Louise H. Armstrong and Mrs. 
George E. Roche, vice-presidents ; Mrs. 
Floyd H. Richards, treasurer; Bernice 
M. Preston, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Charles P. Carroll, recording 
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secretary; Marcia Merrill, librarian; 
and Gertrude Buxton, program commit- 
tee chairman. 

Sylvia Lent’s violin recital, received 
with enthusiasm, was sponsored by the 
Portland Music Teachers’ Association. 


AroLYN W. JOHNSON 





Choral Concerts are Given in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, June 10. — The Public 
School Teachers Association Chorus, 
under the direction of John Denues, 
gave a concert in Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute on May 15. Marguerite Anger 
Mergehenn, soprano, Walter N. Linth- 
icum, baritone, Frances Jackman Civis 
and Thomas Moss, accompanists, as- 
sisted. 

The Women’s Choral Club, Clifton 
Andrews, director, appeared at Cadoa 
Hall on May 16. Howard Mitchell, 
‘cellist of the National Symphony in 
Washington, was soloist. F.C. B. 





Eleanor Everest Freer’s Opera, Little 
Women, Given in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 10. — 
Eleanor Everest Freer’s latest opera, 
Little Women, was presented by 
Frances Coates Grace at the composers’ 
concert of the National League of 
American Pen Women here and at the 
United States. Chamber of Commerce 
before an audience that included Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 








PIECES FOR TWO PIANOS 


Four Hands 

















“Pieces For Two Pianos” is unusually large in size (10'2” x 


The pioneer collection for two pianos—four hands, 
containing 48 classic, romantic and modern composi- 
tions varied to such an extent both in character and 
technique as to make the volume indispensable for 
recital, study or recreation. 
ments are original with the composers; each composi- 
tion is preceded by a 200-word note of historical, 
biographical or critical nature. There is also a spe- 
cial page of twelve recital programs made up entirely 
from the contents of the book. 


Many of the arrange- 


134%”), the 


music engraved in big notes on extra long systems—fourteen to the double 


page—lessening the amount of turning. 
separately in stiff paper, 224 pages to each volume. 


Piano I and Piano II are bound 
The 48 compositions, 


if purchased separately in foreign sheet music form, would cost $125.00, or 
an average of $2.50 each. The price of this work, complete in two books, 
is $7.50—an average cost for each composition of 15 cents. 


COMPOSER INDEX 





Valse (Suite Op. 15) 
Aria (Orchestra Suite) 
Toccata and Fugue 


Bach, J. S. 


Beethoven Adagio “Moonlight” 

™ Turkish March 
Bizet “L’Arlésiénne” Minuet 
Borodin Au Couvent 
Brahms Andante, Op. 34 bis 


ee 


Hungarian Dance No. 5 
™ Waltzes Op. 39 (Mosaic) 


«<-€habrier Espafia Rhapsody 
Chopin Funeral March Op. 35 
= “Military” Polonaise 

= “Minute” Waltz Op. 64 
Clementi Sonata in Bb Major 
Debussy L’aprés-midi d’un faune 
Dvorak Slavonic Dance No. 1 
Franck Finale (Violin Sonata) 
Gluck Gavotte (Iphigenia) 
Godard Second Mazurka 
Grieg Wedding at Troldhaugen 
Handel Vivace and Largo 
Henselt If I Were a Bird 
I.—Iwanow Procession of Sardar 


Lalo Andante (Sym. Espagnole) 
Liszt Rhapsody No. 2 
MacDowell Scotch Poem 
Massenet Aragonaise (Le Cid) 
Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso 
- Nocturne 
Meyerbeer Coronation March 
Moszkowski Spanish Dance No. 1 
Mozart Rondo alla Turca 
Rachmaninoff Nuit L’Amour, Op. 5 
™ Prelude in C% Minor 
Rameau Gavotte & Variations 
Rim.—Korsakow Schéhérazade 
Rubinstein Romance, Op. 44, No. 1 
Saint-Saéns Le Cygne (The Swan) 
Scarlatti Pastorale 
Schubert Marche Militaire 
Stavenhagen Caprice in C Major 
Tarenghi Serenata 
<Fschaikowsky En Troika 
Wagner Intro. Act III (Lohengrin) 
= Magic Fire Scene 
Widor Adagio (April Tale) 
Wilm Sarabande, Op. 62 


Price $7.50 Complete 
For sale at all music stores in the United States 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


—— eel 
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given in his honor by the National Association of 
(Organists in New York while on his last visit to 
this country. 

His modesty and shyness were bywords. He 
would talk to interviewers willingly about gardens 
or the walking trips which he loved, but became 
silent and embarrassed when asked anything about 
himself. 

He was not a composer whose music is familiar 
to the man in the street. Yet we believe that his 
achievement has a definite meaning for serious 
music lovers and that his place in English music 
is secure. He stands as one of the finest of those 
British composers, to whose music we were first 
introduced after the War, a master of his craft, a 
creative artist of high ideals and lofty purpose. 

In his personal life, Delius furnished, first, an 
example of dogged tenacity in following music 
against rigid opposition, and finally, a demonstra- 
tion of heroic fortitude when afflicted by physical 
ailments which might well have caused a less cour- 
ageous writer to lay down his pen. Crippled by 
paralysis and suffering from blindness, he dictated 
to his secretary music which showed no signs of 
physical incapacity. 

The range of his interest was extraordinary. 
The opera, A Village Romeo and Juliet, produced 
in Berlin in 1907 and by the Beecham Company 
in England in 1910, his experiments with the or- 
chestra, massed voices, with dance forms, and 
with solo voices against an orchestral background, 
as well as his works for solo instruments, all re- 
veal the finely imaginative mind of a musician to 
whom the often misused title of “tone poet” can 
httingly be applied. 











A Partial List of Musical America’s 
Correspondents in the U. S. A. 





Gustav Holst and Frederick Delius 


ITH the deaths of Frederick Delius and 

Gustav Holst within a few months after 
Sir Edward Elgar's passing, England has lost 
three of her most distinguished composers. 

Holst was a figure of great dignity in modern 
British music. 2 composer whose gifts had been 
admired throughout the world, in a comparatively 
short time. For it was not until after the close of 
the War that his music was first performed and 
recognized in his own country. Delius, essentially 
an individualist. is more difficult to classify by 
reason of his imdependence of any particular 
“school.” Beheving in mspuiration as his truest 
guide, hus only expressed dogma was “There can 
be no music without emotion.” Remembering this, 
it is easy th lerstand why his music is “im- 
comteniahl? | m | the sense that moods were of 
paramount importance to him and why he once 
referred to pure counterpoint as boring. 

Not only m his orchestral works but also in his 
choral peeces. Holst was an interesting and skilled 


composer. His idiom, though not entirely per- 
sonal, is sufficiently individual, his technique truly 
distinguished. Like many of his countrymen he 


had a natural feeling for the part-song, contrib- 
uting some excellent items to this literature. which 
he felt to be the natural expression for English- 
men. This he stated im an address at a banquet 
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Haas 


Frederick Jagel Confides the Secret of His Success to Roderick 

Dhu at the Brooklyn Horse Show, Where the Metropolitan 

Opera Tenor Donated a Cup to Be Competed for in a 
Thrilling Race 


Busch—For distinguished service in the profes- 
sion of music, the College of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has bestowed upon Carl Busch 
its Certificate of Award. 


Ravel—A film is said to be in process of manu- 
facture in Hollywood with the title of Bolero. The 
basis of the picture, it is hardly necessary to state, 
is the Ravel work. 


Stravinsky—As a sort of Profession of Faith in 
connection with his most recent work, Perséphone, 
Igor Stravinsky said recently: “I am upon a very 
sure road. This is not to be criticized nor disputed.” 


Chaliapin—In a recent interview in Vienna, 
Feodor Chaliapin decried the present struggle be- 
tween art and commercialism. “What we need,” 
said the bass, “is less talk about culture and more 
real, inward experience of it.” 


Eddy—One of the latest recruits from the musical 
world to stardom in the cinema is Nelson Eddy, 
who is now in Hollywood working on the film, The 
Duchess of Delmonico, in which he is being fea- 
tured by Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 


Carter—Forty-four years after his graduation 
from Columbia University, New York, Ernest Car- 
ter was awarded the degree of LL.B. this month. 
Mr. Carter said a number of the class of 1890 did 
not receive degrees and they are gratified that the 
University has seen fit to grant them after the lapse 
of so many years. 


Lewisohn—A number of friends and relatives 
of Adolph Lewisohn gathered at his country place 
at Ardsley-on-Hudson on May 27, to celebrate his 
eighty-eighth birthday. Messages were received 
from more than 200 persons, including President 
Roosevelt and Governor Lehman of New York 
State. 


Damrosch — A celebration in honor of Walter 
Damrosch’s golden jubilee as a conductor is bemg 
organized for next season. It was on Feb. 11, 1885, 
that Dr. Damrosch, then twenty-three years old 
stepped into the breach caused by the illness of his 
father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and conducted Tann- 
hauser at the Metropolitan. In the following month 
he conducted his first concert with the New York 
Symphony Society. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musicat America for June, 1914 





A Quartet of Musical Celebrities, Returning to Europe in 1914, Included, from Left to Right, 
Amtonio Scotti, iqmace Jan Paderewski, Frances Alda and Enrico Caruso 


The Cryptic Smile 


\Vhem Max wom Schuiliimg’s new 
pera, Moma Lisa, is given for the 
first time at the Viemma Opera, the 
eading 1 will be sumg by Frau 
oniea 
1914 
Befere the Heme-Run Days 
Gereldime Farrer?” said Billy 
Sunday, the other da Why I 
ised to hold her om my knee and 
buy her candy Her father. Sid 
orar, plaved frst bese with the 
Phaalllac nhem wes with the 
am 
1914 


Wagner or ron Bulow? 
Frau Isolde 


has Deem demied Dy 


Biedler of Munich 
the court the 
mee Wagner” to her 
he mewspapers observing 
1 grounds” have tri- 


umphed over “conspicuous family 
resemblance.” 


1914 


Even at That! 


“The orchestra is my passion, my 
world, my laboratory!” exclaimed 
Richard Strauss recently. “If 1 
were Jupiter it would be my splen- 
did thunder and | pity that god for 
having had only monotonous and 
unvarying din to express his feel 
ings!” 


1914 
He Just Didn’t Like It! 


“Just look at the audience the 
next time you go to Parsifal,” said 
James G. Huneker. “It is typical- 
ly provincial. It swallows all the 
insipid twaddle and mystic molasses 
as if it were a slice of the eternal 
verities |” 


Richard Strauss—Titan of Today 


Comtimued from page 7 ) 
The Stramss melodies are fieshly melo- 


dies. They are warm, sensuous, essen- 
tially Germanic. They sprinz from the 
they sometimes recall the beer 





garden m occasion, they smack too 
strongly of their time and place to create 
im the Greece or the Judea of 

cients. Their banality, therefore, 

s something of juxtaposition, of a lack 
fitmess for a particular duty, even 


re tham something inherent im the 
dic sequemces as such. 


Sengs Key te the True Strauss 


he best of the Strauss songs are not 

ed, thew continue to hold 

esides the chorcest Lieder of 

Sc ert, Schu mm, Brahms, [Franz 


f their expressive- 


ess, their poetic suggestion, their apt- 
mess Im Communicating the mood of the 
text and the freshmess amd conviction 


of their melodic substance. In minia- 
ture, the Strauss songs are the real 
Strauss. Their genius is the Strauss 
genius. Their musical personality is 
the personality that the world has 
learned to love, whether in Rosenkava- 


lier or Don Juan, Ariadne auf Naxos 
or Don Quixote. 
Of these Rosenkavalier is the one 


opera by a living composer that has 
steadily grown in favor the world 
around. It is the one that we can be 
sure will live. And its essence is senti- 
ment and the Lied. The part of the 
Marschallin embodies most of what is 
and truest in Strauss. It makes 
the same sort of wistful appeal that is 
made by such songs as Morgen, Traum 
durch die Dammerung and Freundliche 
Vision. It has the same tenderness that 
eventually endears to the listener, once 
he has come to separate the content 
from the furbishings, the songful Don 


best 


Quixote; the tenderness that abides in 
the impulsive ardors of Don Juan and 
provides the undercurrent of charm for 
the ironic diablerie of Till Eulen- 
spiegel. 

There is no other such character in 
all opera as the Marschallin. The com- 
poser who gave her life cannot be de- 
nied his place among the immortals, 
whatever one may think of Intermezzo, 


Los Angeles Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 
were Ida Bach, Howard Swan, Ralph 
Peterson and Dr. Edmund C. Cykler. 


Groups and Soloists Appear 


The Symphony Club, conducted by 
Ilya Bronson, appeared in the Wilshire- 
Ebell Theatre on May 22, playing 
Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony, the 
Overture to Oberon and short works by 
Kenneth Winstead, a member of the 
orchestra. Mildred Titcomb Rains was 
soloist in Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 

Chamber music has been performed 
by the Noack String Quartet; Mr. and 
Mrs. Thilo Becker, assisted by Philip 
Kahgan and Alex Simonsen; and the 
Frankel-Bartlett Quartet, assisted by 
Abram Brodsky. 

Guy Bevier Williams gave a program 
of his compositions at the Women’s 
Athletic Club on May 17, assisted by 
Jascha Gegna, Monnie Hayes Hastings 
and Gordon Weatherill. Artists pre- 
sented by the Western Concert Artists’ 
League in the Biltmore on May 21 were 
Marianne Mabee, Raymond McFeeters 
and Leona Neblett. 

The Lyric Club, consisting of female 
voices and conducted by J. B. Poulin, 
gave a concert with Olga Steeb as piano 
soloist. Artists heard in recitals have 
been Luisa Espinel, singer, assisted by 
Earle Voorhies; Frederic Dixon, pian- 
ist; Richard Tetley-Kardos, young Los 
Angeles pianist, in his debut; John 
Crown, pianist, assisted by Jack Pepper 
and Catherine Bodler. 

Hat D. 


CRAIN 


SORORITY TO CONVENE 


Members of Mu Phi Epsilon Will Meet 
in Atlantic City 


Cuicaco, June 10.—Atlantic Province 
of Mu Phi Epsilon will be hostess to 
the National Convention in the Chal 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, from 
June 19 to 22. Dorothy Paton, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is the national president. 
The province president and chairman of 
the convention committee is Alice Allen 
Drayton, of Belmont, Mass. Margaret 
Scott Steever, Philadelphia, is chair- 
man of transportation. 

Artists who will be heard in musical 
programs are Kathryn Meisle, contral- 
to; Ann Matthews, harpist, and Caro- 
line Thomas, violinist. Members of the 
committee, in addition to Miss Drayton, 


are: Ada Britton and Peggy Stever, 
Philadelphia; Mabel Musgrave and 
Una Allen, Boston; and Janet Ross, 


New York. 


Northwestern University A Cappella 
Choir Gives Lutkin Memorial List 


Evanston, Itt., June 10.— The A 
Cappella Choir of Northwestern Uni- 
versity gave a Peter Christian Lutkin 
Memorial Program in the First Meth 
odist Episcopal Church on May 27. 
Oliver S. Beltz, conductor, led his 
forces in works by Palestrina, Sweel- 
inck, Lotti, Stanford, Willan and others. 
Mr. Lutkin’s Let All Mortal Flesh was 
particularly well sung and his Choral 
Blessing made an impressive close 
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Die Frau ohne Schatten and Die 
Aegyptische Helena. Nor can we re- 
gard as a living death the continuance 
of a musical career that so recently has 
given us some glowing melody in Ara- 
bella, and in the field of conducting has 
yielded performances of Mozart's Cosi 
fan Tutte quite as remarkable in their 
way as the Wagner Tristan or Parsi- 
fal of Toscanini. 


Annual Festival Is Held in Johnstown, 
Pa. 


JouNstown, Pa., June 10.—The sec- 
ond annual Music Festival, sponsored 
by the Johnstown Music League, was 
held in Central High School Auditori- 
um on May 13, 14 and 15 with success. 
A feature was the Four Piano En- 
semble, consisting of Mary Austin Hay, 
Esther Berkey Bowman, Harriet A. 
Hosmer and Mabel Speicher Coleman. 
Directors of instrumental and 
ensembles, including school groups 
were Daniel L. Auckenbach, Silvia Lan- 
dino, Rose B. Keim, Mary H. Weaver, 
C. P. Huntington, Charles lL. Aikey, 
Otto Sann and Theodore Koerner. 

Large audiences applauded the pro- 
grams with enthusiasm 


vocal 


Rosa Ponselle Attracts in Meriden 


MERIDEN, CoNnn., June 10.—Rosa 
Ponselle, giving a concert here on May 
31 for the first time in nine years, added 
$2,500 to the building fund of Our Lady 
of Carmel Church, where fire recently 
caused severe damage. The enthusiastic 
audience packed Poli’s Theatre. Stuart 
Ross accompanied, and played solos 

Che program, first planned as a joint 
recital by Rosa and Carmela Ponselle, 
was altered on account of the latter's 


illness. J. F.K. 








For the Student and 
Collector of 
American Folk Music 


Twelve 
Traditional Folk-Hymns 


Collected and Harmonized by 
John Powell (4) Hilton Rufty (4) 
and 
Annabel Morris Buchanan (4) 
Price 25 cents 


nd 


Negro Spirituals and Hymns 
for Women’s Choruses and Quartets 


Arranged by 


MARYLOU I. JACKSON 
Head of Music Department, 
Bennett College for Women 


This little book, containing simple four- 
part arrangements of twenty-five well- 
known Spirituals, is a real contribution 
to the all too few collections of this 
unique and intensely interesting type of 
American folk music. The book is par- 
ticularly valuable because of the native 
simplicity of the arrangements and the 
faithful reproduction of the negro dia- 
lect which Miss Jackson knows s 


Price .60 


well 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL 
OPERAS ARE CHOSEN 


Special Attractions Arranged for 
Concerts — Singers Are 
Engaged 


Puitapecputra, June 10.—Operas to 
be given in the course of the season 
in Robin Hood Dell, which is to begin 
on July 5, are The Tales of Hoffmann, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, I! Trovatore, 
Carmen, Aida, Tosca, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Pagliacci, and Romeo and Juliet. 
One of the special concert programs 
will be Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under the baton of Engene Ormandy. 
Other attractions will be the Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, conducted 
by Dr. Herbert Tily; the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir; Mary Binney Montgom- 
ery and her dancers. 

Singers engaged for operas and con- 
certs include Anne Roselle, Rose Ten- 


tome, Margaret Matzenauer, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Sophie Braslau, Paul 
Althouse, Charles Hackett, Frederick 


Jagel, Dimitri Onofrei, Edward Moli- 
tore, Myron Duncan, Claudio Frigerio, 
Joseph Royer, Alfredo Gandolfi, Harold 
Kravitt and Chase Baromeo. 

Young Philadelphia singers who will 
appear are Agnes Davis, Marie Budde, 
Albert Mahler and Abrasha Robofsky. 

Relative to the ten weeks of opera 
to be given next season by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Association, it is 
stated that an American opera will be 
produced if one of sufficiently high 
standard can be obtained. The text must 
be English. Scores and librettos will be 
received by Arthur Judson, manager, 
Girard Trust Building, until July 1. 

W. R. Murpuy 
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Peabody Students Are Given Degrees 





Jackson 


Members of the Faculty and the Graduating Class of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. 
Those Receiving Degrees and Diplomas Were: First Row; Louis Malone, Sylvia Meyer, Amos 


Allen, Yvonne Biser. 


Second Row; Virginia van Vliet, Samuel T. Morris, Lucille Tingle Masson. 


Third Row; William Bracket, Vera Kramer, Dorothy Howell, Edith Ely, Julia Bowersock, Mary 
Roberts, Dorothy Emig, Mary Walker, Ruth Hall, Arnold Kvam. Fourth Row; George Wagner, 
Erma Alexander, Helen Phillips, Beatrice Keene, Margaret Hensel, Lily Andujar, Phyllis Piquet, 
Elizabeth Maury, Irving Cooperstein. Fifth Row; Martha Tovell, Helen Williams, Olga Etheridge, 
Sophie Han, Dorothea Ortmann, Nan Davis, Margaret Neff. Members of the Faculty: Sixth 
Row; Bart Wirtz, Pasquale Tallarico, Louis Cheslock, Margaret Rabold, Mary Muller Fink, 


Franz C. Bornchein, Alexander Slarevski. 


Seventh Row; J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Katharine E. 


Lucke, Austin Conradi, Eliza McC. Woods, Elizabeth Coulson, Gustav Strube, Otto Ortmann 


(Director). 


Back Row: Wilmer T. Bartholomew, Louis Robert, Frank Bibb, Virginia Carty, 


Frank Gittelson, Edmund Ender, Howard R. Thatcher. 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—The Peabody 
Conservatory, Otto Ortmann, director, 
closed its year on May 31. Elegy, for 
four ‘cellos and organ, by Howard R. 
Thatcher, faculty member, was featured 
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at the exhibition concert. Awards were 


as follows: 


Peabody Diploma: Amos Allen, Yvonne Biser, 
Sylvia Meyer, J. Louis Malone. The divided 
Harold Randolph Prize: Amos Allen, Dorothy 
Howell. Bachelor of Music degree: Lucille Tin- 
gle Masson, Samuel Tilghman Morris, Tietje 
Virginia Vliet. 

Teacher’s certificates: Piano: Lily Esther 
Andujar, Julia Vickers Bowersock, Edith Mar- 
tenet Ely, Dorothy Isabell Emig, Olga Virginia 
Etheridge, Vesta Ruth Hall, Margaret Marietta 
Hensel, Beatrice Parcell Keene, Elizabeth James 


Maury, Helen DeLong Phillips, Mary Elton 
Roberts, Mary Catherine Walker, Reba Will. 
Violin: Charlotte Houston, Dorothy Howell. 


"Cello: Arnold Kvam. Viola: Irving Cooperstein. 
Voice: Erma B. Alexander, Nan Elizabeth Dasis, 
Margaret Elizabeth Neff, Phyllis Piquett, Martha 
Louis Tovell. School music: Phyllis Piquett. 
Harmony: Sophia C. H. Han, Samuel Tilghman 


Morris, Dorothea Constance Ortmann, eorge 
Yelverton Wagner, Helen Gran Williams. 
Church organ certificates: Edgar William 


Brackett, Dorothy Howell, Vera Kramer. 


Five programs by advanced students 
included an orchestral transcription of 
Lecuona’s Malaguefia by Dorothea Ort- 
mann and a movement from Louis 
Malone’s Quintet for piano and strings. 
Gustav Strube conducted. 

The recently organized Peabody 
Chorus, conducted by Louis Robert, 
made its debut on May 26, singing Pal- 
estrina’s Pope Marcellus Mass and 
other works with marked success, 

The Pro Arte String Quartet gave 
concerts on May 14, 17 and 21 at the 
Peabody Conservatory through the 
courtesy of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation. 

FrANz C. BorNSCHEIN 


Bernard Rogers Marries 


Bernard Rogers, composer and teach- 
er of composition in the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, was married to 
Anne Thacher, daughter of Mrs. Alfred 
Beaumont Thacher on June 9, at South 
Orange, New Jersey. Mrs. Rogers has 
been a student in musicology at the 
Eastman School. The couple sailed for 
Europe on June 13 on the Lafayette 
and will spend the summer in England. 


On their return in the fall, they will . 


live in Rochester. 


CHICAGO CONCERTS 
PLENTIFULLY GIVEN 


Dido and Aeneas Has First Local 
Performance—Ensembles and 
Soloists Heard 


Cuicaco, June 10.—The first Chicago 
performance of Purcell’s opera, Dido 
and Aeneas, was given at Mandel Hall 
on May 28 by the music department 
at the University of Chicago. The 
work was adroitly staged. Cecil Mich- 
ener Smith conducted. Leading roles 
were taken by Maureen Parzybok, Janet 
Fairbank, Kenneth Johnson, Alice Mary 
Baezinger, Ruth Emery Riddle and 
Maureen Barrett. 


Two Orchestras Heard 


The University of Chicago Sym- 
phony appeared in Mandel Hall on May 
25 under the direction of Carl Bricken. 
Principal works were Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony and Les Préludes by 
Liszt. Rudolph Reuter played the 
Schumann Piano Concerto. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra gave its annual concert in Orchestra 
Hall on May 23 under the direction of 
Clarence Evans. The organization of 
over 100 played excellently. The pro- 
gram included the Overture to The Se- 
cret of Suzanne; Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony; The Invitation to the 
Dance, Weber-Berlioz ; works by Jarne- 
felt and Grieg and the Overture to 
Oberon. Marjory Maxwell sang Mari- 
etta’s Lied from Die Tote Stadt with 
exceptional refinement. 


Recitalists Make Appearances 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
duo-pianists, gave their first Chicago 
recital in Orchestra Hall on May 17 
Concerts have been successfully given 
by Ruth Loftis, soprano, and Charles 
Baker, appearing in the Young Ameri- 
can Artists Series; Caterina Jarboro, 
Negro soprano; Julian Leviton, pianist ; 
Alban Knox, tenor, assisted by Emer 
Phibbs, pianist, and Jf. Aloysius 
Schneider, accompanist; and Marion 
O’Connor, soprano, and Evan Williams, 
pianist, in a joint program. 

Winners of a contest held by the So- 
ciety of American Musicians gave a 
concert at Kimball Hall on June 8. They 
were Mildred Handlar, Patricia Jane 
Vallvau, Nancy Rowland, Rosalie Lee, 
Aaron Bell and Bertha Ostow. Their 
ages ranged from ten to seventeen. 

A new concert course under the di- 
rection of Harry Zelzer is to be held 
in Orchestra Hall next season. Artists 
engaged are Grete Stueckgold, Carola 
Goya, Jascha Heifetz, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and Tito Schipa. 

The annual Musical Festival of La 
Grange, a suburb of Chicago, was held 
on June 3. Orchestras, bands and 
choruses participated. H. W. Nordin 
of Wheaton College conducted. 

Marcie A. McLeop 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


remains in New York 
until August Ist 
Giving lessons in Accompanying 
and Coaching—Specialty 
Classical Songs and Lieder 





Studio: Hotel Wellington 
7th Ave. & 55th St., New York 
Phone: Circle 7-3900 

















CAPITAL SYMPHONY > 
SEASON GUARANTEED 


Kindler Will Conduct Orchestra 
in Series with Renowned 
Soloists 


WASHINGTON, June 10.—With its 
guarantee fund assured for another sea- 
son through the activities of the men’s 
committee, the National Symphony As- 
sociation is proceeding with its plans. 
Dr. Hans Kindler is to conduct. Solo- 
ists will be Lucrezia Bori, Harold 
Bauer, Myra Hess, Olga Averino, Fran- 
ces Nash, Mischa Elman, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Josef Lhevinne, Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, and Gloria Perkins, 
child violinist. There are to be eight 
Thursday and ten Sunday concerts, and 
six student concerts with a music-mem- 
ory contest. 

A concert of early English music for 
viols and voice was presented recently 
by the Burney Club, Sade C. Styron, 
president. Performers were the club’s 
instrumental ensemble; the Madrigal 
Singers, led by Mrs. John Milton Syl- 
vester; and the Covenant Quartet, 
George H. Wilson, director. 


Outdoor Program Is Heard 


The first outdoor concert in the Aztec 
Garden of the Pan-American Union 
took place on May 28, when the United 
States Army Band, conducted by Capt. 
William J. Stannard, presented Latin- 
American music of the popular type, as- 
sisted by Juan Arvizu, Mexican tenor, 
and a group of the Lisa Gardiner 
Dancers. 

A commendable exhibition of ama- 
teur ensemble playing was given on 
May 29 by the Washington Orchestral 
Society, C. E. Christiani, director. Solo- 
ists were Dorothy Sornborger, pianist; 
Irving Ginberg, violinist, and Benjamin 
Levenson, ‘cellist. 

The debut of the Community Centre 
Civic Symphony was made on June 5, 
under the direction of Bailey F. Alart, 
at Central High School. The program 
included Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, two movements from Tchaikov- 
sky's Pathétique, and the first move- 
ment from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche- 
héerazade. The organization is non-com- 
mercial and is sponsoréd by the Com- 
munity Centre Department. 

The Bohemian Girl was given by the 
Estelle Wentworth Opera Group on 
June 6 and 7 in Roosevelt High School. 
Principal roles were sung by Alma Har- 


ris, Mildred Sherman, J. Raymond 
Baine, Harry E. Yeide and Ira P. 
Meyer. 


Mrs. Gertrude Lyons was recently re- 
elected president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Music Clubs. 
Other officers are: Eva Whitford 
Lovette, Dorothy Neff Taylor and La- 
Salle Spier, vice-presidents; Thelma 
Tawney, recording secretary; Fanny 
Amstutz Roberts, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. Lester Brooks, treasurer ; 
Andrew Clifford Wilkins, auditor. 

Ray C. B, Brown 


Choral Groups Combine in Concert 
Conducted by Boyce 


Two choral units conducted by Alfred 
Boyce of New York, the Amphion Glee 
Club of Bergen County and the Morn- 
ing Music Club of Nyack, combined in 
a concert given in Hackensack, N. J. 
Grace La Mar, contralto, added to the 
pleasure of the concert with her solos. 
Mariorie Fulton played a violin ob- 


bligato for the singer. Accompanists 
were Helena Soren and Westervelt 
Romaine. 
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Westminster Choir Holds Talbott Festival 





Knickerbocker 
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A Crowning Event in the Talbott Festival Held by Westminster Choir School at Princeton under the Baton of Dr. John Finley Williamson: Singers 


Assembled in Palmer Stadium, the Centre Group Forming a Cross. 


(Continued from page 3) 
Caleb Cushing, Lyman Congdon, Elva 
Newcombe and Marie Leidal. The 
Great Choice, a one-act play by Fred 
Eastman, was also given. 

The Consecration Service of the 
graduating class, under the leadership 
of Dr. J. Stanley Durkee of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, and 
the singing of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
were features of the second day. The 
Mass was sung in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel in afternoon and evening 
sessions. Dr. Wiiliamson conducted in 
the afternoon. In the evening, owing 
to the illness of his son, Dr. William- 
son's place was taken by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who was his guest during the 
festival. 

On the third morning, a_ three-act 
play, Peter the Rock by Mary Hamlin, 


CONSERVATORY OBSERVES 
ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDER 





Artists of New England Faculty Give 
Concert at Tribute to Memory 
of Eben Tourjee 


Boston, June 10.—The 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Eben Tourjee, 
founder of the New England Conserva- 
tory, was celebrated on June 1 with a 
program in Jordan Hall. Wallace Good- 
rich, director, conducted the Conserva- 
tory Choral Club and the Conservatory 
Orchestra. Both he and Charles Den- 
née, president of the Conservatory 
Alumni Association, gave personal 
reminiscences of Dr. Tourjee, who was 
born in Warwick, R. I., and died in 
1891. 

On the program were: He, Watching 
Over Israel, from Elijah, and Nicolai’s 
festival work on A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God, for chorus, orchestra and 
organ, compositions which Dr. Tourjee 
conducted at the Boston Peace Jubilee 
in 1869 as chief assistant to Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore. Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony completed the list. 

International Singers Give Program 
at Centre Club 


The International Singers, an ensem- 
ble of ten women’s voices, Mme. B. 
Bowie, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Centre Club, New York, on May 22, 
with Jerome Goldstein, violinist, and 
Pedro de Cordoba, reader, assisting. 








The program included works by Scar- 
latti, Bemberg, Sibelius, Brahms and 
others. 


Olga Juckscheit accompanied. 


Dr. Williamson Is in the Foreground 


eight choirs, numbering 3300 singers, 
was led by Dr. Williamson and Mrs. 
Talbott and accompanied by the Tren- 


was given with the following in the 
cast: William Mague, Winifred Blount, 
Elaine Isaacson, Alton Hampton and 


Ella Robinson. ton Central High School Band. After 

The afternoon concert of West- taking their positions in the form of a 
minster Choirs, Past, Present and Fu- cross, the singers, conducted by Dr. 
ture, attracted more people than could Williamson gave works by standard 


as well as hymns in which 
the congregation joined. 

Silver cups donated by Mrs. Talbott 
were awarded to the Park (First) Con- 
gregational Church Choir of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the t 


best general ap- 
pearance, and to the Green Ridge 
Presbyterian Church 


be accommodated in Alexander Hall. 
The program included works by Pales- 
trina, Bach and Brahms. Mrs. Talbott 
was soloist in Beautiful Savior, ar- 
ranged by Christiansen. 

In the afternoon, the greatest event of 
the festival, the processional and 
massed singing, took place in Palmer 
Stadium. The processional of the forty- for the best 


composers, 


of Scranton, Pa., 


rganization. 





**Her art is entertaining—deliciously so . . and elevating” 


Paul . . Town Crier, Seattle 


Ashford 






LOUISE ARNOUX 


**A beautiful voice trained to the finest degree” 
J. L. Wallin, Daily Journal, Portland, Ore. 








MANAGEMENT: BERNARD LABERGE, 2 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Three Symphony Executives Tell “How They Do It” 





Meade 


A Rainy Night Only Enhances the Beauty of the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, the New 
Home of the St. Louis Symphony 


OMAHA STRESSES “Price To Fir PocKETBOOKS”™ 


MAHA has continued to carry on musically through the depression, because 
local groups of music lovers have endeavored to present high calibre musical 
attractions at a scale of prices adapted to the reduced budgets of potential patrons. 
As an instance, permit me to relate in brief the history of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra len years ago the symphony was first 
sponsored by the Women’s Division of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Underwriting was done by the busi- 
ness men. A guest conductor fulfilled the needs. 

Later, when the symphony became better known 
and popular interest grew, the task became too great 
for the Women’s Division and the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra Association was formed. It was possible 
to raise large budgets and to engage resident con- 
ductors, including Sandor Harmati and Joseph Littau. 
The symphony quickly reached a high plane. 

Then came the depression. (Guarantors were difh- 
cult to find, and advance ticket sales dropped oft 
sharply. Finally the very existence of the symphony 
was in doubt. 

At this juncture, a new group, including several 
business men and women music lovers, stepped into 
the breach. They formed the Omaha Civic Orches- 
tra Society, of which William H. Schmoller, Sr., 
president of the Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co., is 
chairman of the board, and W. Dale Clark, president of the Omaha National 
Bank, is president. 

“Symphony music for everyone at a price all can afford,” was the slogan. 
4. minimum number of guarantors and sale of a large number of season books, 
three tickets for $2.50, good for any one or all three concerts (previously six 
concerts were played), brought great public response. The concerts were moved 
back to the large Omaha Auditorium seating 4500 people, as against the 1400 
seats in the beautiful new Joslyn Memorial used previously. For the past two 
seasons standing room has been at a premium for the final concert each year 

The engagement of Rudolph Ganz as guest conductor, with Mr. Ganz com- 
muting from Chicago, also meant big savings over resident conductors’ salaries 
But with these changes, a guest artist of national reputation was engaged for 
each concert. 

In addition the Civic Orchestra Society brings each year one major concert 
attraction. Last year Fritz Kreisler helped to dispell the gloom of the “bank 
holiday” by a memorable concert. This year Amelita Galli-Curci charmed us. 

\nother prominent musical group, which has continued with bigger and better 
programs every year through the depression, is Omaha's pioneer music organi- 
zation, The Tuesday Musical Club, with four concerts a season. From $7.50, 
in keeping with the times, the tickets have been reduced to $5 for four concerts, 
single admissions still at $2. Several hundred student memberships at $2 for the 
season have enabled musical students to hear the best at a nominal sum. 

Last year the Tuesday Musical made a radical departure in co-operating with 
the writer of this article and Mrs. Florence Gardner of Lincoln, Neb., in pre- 
senting Lawrence Tibbett as the opening number of their course The Tibbett 
concert proved such a boon to ticket sales, under the competent direction of Mrs. 
lesse D. Whitmore, who has recently been re-elected president of Tuesday Musi- 
cal. that the club had far more season ticket holders than ever before. 





Skoglund 
Stephen A. Spitznagle 
Omaha, Neb. 


STEPHEN A. SpPITZNAGLE 


Concert Manager and Publicity Director, 
Omaha Civic Orchestra Society 





St. Louss Bevieves THE Time AuspPIcIoUS 


| N my opinion the outlook for music in this country has never held such bright 
promise as at present. The late depression has actually been of value to the 
musical world in one particular—it has proven beyond doubt that high class music 
is an absolutely essential and integral part of com- 
munity life. It is noteworthy that not a single 
major musical organization in America has been 
obliged to discontinue through lack of support. 
Though one of our great operatic organizations is 
inactive it has been replaced by many community 
opera seasons such as that recently presented here 
with brilliant success. 

The St. Louis Symphony has successfully weather- 
ed the trying times since 1929 and has emerged with 
fiying colors—with higher artistic standards and 
more enthusiastic and widespread support and ap- 
preciation. We are fortunate in entering upon our 
fifty-fifth season next autumn with a beautiful new 
home, the dignifed and imposing Municipal Audi- 
torium. We believe that in this setting provided by 
a generous municipality the Orchestra will assume 





~ =. Whitin, 

a much greater civic significance. Our activities aa J. Gai 

will be broadened and we contemplate lengthening St L — 
+ Lous 


the season and providing our gifted conductor, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, an augmented orchestra, a fine chorus for the production of the 
masterpieces of choral-symphonic literature, and a notably distinguished list of 
assisting artists 
The spring campaign conducted by our Women’s Committee has been a mag- 
nificent. success, resulting in the sale of 1307 season tickets to new subscribers. 
We face the future with the utmost confidence that the lean years are ended and 
that great music has come into 
In my judgment there was never a more propitious time for the forming of 
new musical symphony orchestras, opera companies, and concert 
courses. The costs of producing high class music are lower than they will ever 
be. Artists’ fees have been reasonably and sensibly reduced and the same applies 
to musicians’ salaries, hall rent, printing, advertising and all the items that con- 
nusical budget. But, above all else, the American people have become 
music-conscious, effort with high artistic standards, intelligent 


its OWT. 


organizations, 


stitute a 
and no musical 
and far-visioned leadership can fail to succeed. 

Musica AMERICA is rende al 
ment of conductors, mana ) 
eral to promote new 


an uable service by mobilizing the senti- 
lub officials, educators and music lovers in gen- 


activities and the resumption of those temporarily dormant. 


ArtHuR J. GAINES 
Manager, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
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“Economy, No Loss or Quarry” ror PorTLAND 


HE Portland Symphony Orchestra has not only been able to survive the 

period of the depression but has actually enjoyed increased patronage during 
the past two seasons, the years when the depression approached and reached its 
zenith. We attribute our successful weathering of the storm to two highly 
important f sensed, in 1931, that 


factors. First, we 
dificult times lay ahead and immediately set out to 
enforce every possible economy in the disbursement 
of our funds. Second, we have consistently improved 
the quality, range and variety of programs. Our 
formula for survival, then, may be briefly expressed: 
drastic monetary retrenchment, which must not be re- 
flected in the quality of our performances 

Specifically, the cut in expenditures amounted to 
more than thirty per cent. This was effected with- 
out altering the size of the orchestra and without 
impairing in any way the quality of the ensemble. 
On the other hand, we feel that our orchestra is 
today better than ever before. We have had to work 
hard to get people to our concerts All the agencies 
for publicizing, particularly the have 
worked tirelessly to enlist converts to orchestra 
music. We have long since realized, however, that 
the orchestra the people. If our 
patrons do not enjoy the concerts, no arguments or 
pleadings can keep them in line. 

Che principal credit for interesting and holding our patrons we give to Willem 
van Hoogstraten, our distinguished and gifted conductor. His personal popu- 
larity, his absolute honesty and sincerity as a musician, his qualities as a man 
and his constantly increasing ability as an orchestral leader have been of inesti- 
mable value to the Portland Symphony Orchestra and to the cause of music in 
the Pacific Northwest. Next 
tenth season 

We have not resorted to unusual methods of promotion to attract our increased 
patronage. We have relied heavily upon newspaper publicity and display adver- 
tising, supplemented by outdoor display, street-car advertising, handbills, window 
cards, etc. We have never tried to drive people to symphony concerts with the 
plea that it We have relied upon the orchestra to sell itself, 
and are happy to report that it has done this most effectively. 


Devta (Mrs. M. DonaLp) SPENCER 
Manager, Portland Symphony Orchestra 
other managers’ opinions ) 


newspapers, 
new 





Mrs. M. Donald Spencer 
Portland, Ore. 


must sell itself to 


autumn, Mr. van Hoogstraten will return for his 


is their civic duty 


(See pages 8 and 21 for 
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University Concert Courses Show Flying Colors 


Four Different Localities Meet Various 
Problems in Various Ways With Success 


ANN Arsor Decrigs “BALLYHOO” 


HE University Musical Society was organized 

in 1879 and for fifty-five years has provided 
a worth while series of concerts. Until 1894 
the programs were given 
at intervals. with occa- 
sional choral offerings. 
The last musical event in 
that season consisted of 
three concerts in which 
the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, partici- 
pated. This became the 
first annual May Festival. 
Since that time the series 
as a whole has gradually 
been expanded, more pre- 
festival concerts were in- 
cluded, and the festival 
itself has grown from 
three to four, later to five 
and finally to six concerts. 
Thus, for nearly two dec- 
ades sixteen major concerts have been given each 
year. 

During all these years the University Musical So- 
ciety has “kept faith” with the music loving public, 
with artists and with managers. The best possible 
music obtainable has been provided by the most im- 
portant artists and organizations, always at admis- 
sion prices as low as the traffic would allow. When- 
ever cancellations or postponements have been neces- 
sitated, substitutes of equal or greater prominence 
have been provided. Controversies have been 
avoided. 

The point of view of the audience has always 
been kept in mind. Pressure has never been brought 
to bear to sell tickets. The University Musical So- 
ciety believes that all should be “exposed” to good 
music, but that they should not be driven to “catch 
it.” Dignified publicity is given to concert attrac- 
tions, but the coercive policy frequently employed is 
avoided. The public has not been urged to purchase 
tickets for civic righteousness, nor because it was 
“the thing to do.” Ballyhoo has been omitted. 
“Soap box orators” have not addressed luncheon 
clubs, chambers of commerce or other groups with 
the plea that concerts should be supported to adver- 
tise the community. 

Clean, clearcut, straightforward, administrative 
methods have been employed. Flags, flowers, and 
bunting have not sugarcoated the performances. (on- 
certs have been given for their musical worth. The 
result has been that a sincere, honest attitude has 
been developed on the part of the concert-going 
public and year after year, many concert-goers have 
continued to purchase tickets, not for duty’s sake, 
but because they realized that an opportunity was 
before them to feed their musical souls who!esome 
food. 

The success of a great permanent musical enter- 
prise often depends upon what is not done, rather 
than upon what is done. 


CuHaries A, SINK 

President, School of Music, 
University of Michigan, and of 
University Musical Society 





Charles A. Sink 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY BELIEVES 
IN THE BEsT 


INCE about 1890 the Conservatory of Music has 

conducted an annual recital series for Oberlin 
students and townspeople. In the days before 1890, 
while there was no regular “course” as such, indi- 
vidual artists were brought to Oberlin, each appear- 
ance being financed by itself. For many years there 
were three courses, one each in the fall, the winter, 
and the spring. Now one series is presented, consist- 
ing entirely of music, and managed by a large com- 
mittee of the Conservatory Faculty. 


The single course for the year ‘has ‘heen foundl 
be by far the most advantageous ‘from imost ymin 
of view. The fluctuations 
in patronage of the old 
system have been avoided, 
and the selling of tickets 
confined to one concentra- 
ted campaign in the fall. 
During the past few years 
it has been necessary to 
spend much time and et- 
fort in making sure that 
all interested parties learn 
of the advantages of heat 
ing the music brought to 
them. 

The yearly artist recital 
program consists of fron 
nine to thirteen numbers, 
selected by the Artist Re- 
cital Committee  solels 
with the view to offer 
Oberlin the highest attainment im «musical (pertientm 
ance. The box office value of an wrtist ts Consrflentd 
only so far as is necessary, ‘the factlt teelme that 
their first duty is to present Conservatory stuliets 
with the best possible in music. They attempt 
have a well-balanced program consisting ‘wsuel) 
three or four symphony orchestras, ‘two [pumasts 
two singers, a violinist, a ‘cellist and a Smal] emaen 
ble. 


\ll students taking work in ‘the ‘Conservatory 4 





Prank (4H. Stew 
Oberlin, Onix 


charged for a season ticket. Many collepe stutints 
buy tickets for the entire course, and 4 suffiwent 
number of tickets are sold ‘to ‘the crest the quilkesre 


group and to townspeople to enable ‘the (manggament 
to carry on from year to yeat Ot bette vit ess een 
necessary to economize in every detail, for ett 

town patronage, except tor single TeCIta! Tikes, Tas 
practically ceased. The problem of gettme jatrom 
age for artist recitals in Oberlin is complicated) lhe 


cause of the exceedingly rich (program @f music 
which is given free to anyone Who wishes: ML 
to hear it—during the school vear ‘there are usualy 


more than 100 recitals and concerts 
Frank H. Seww 


Director, Oberlin Oonsermiton 


SMITH COLLEGE INsists ON Qua 
MITH COLLEGE has, for weers, mum two 


courses of concerts: an artist series pon 
concerts which has always been wellpatronized| and 
a shorter series of four chamber concerts whith lhawe 
not been particularly well- 
supported, but have been 
carried by the College in 
order to foster interest in 
this particular type of mu- 
sic. Since these concerts 
have been run by the Col- 
lege without profit to the 
College, the students have 
been able to buy tickets at 
a very low rate and the 
series have always been 
over-subscribed. 
During the last two 
years, however, subscrip- 
tions have greatly fallen 
off, but the College has 
been willing to assume the 





Spence 
Wilson T. Whoo 
Northampton, Wess 


deficit. 
The plan for next sea 
son is to reduce the number of concerts offered tneam 


eight to five and to discontinue tthe chaniber somes 
altogether. A special effort will ‘he matic tt) senime 
subscriptions from students who have ‘nett ‘heretrotiene 
been over-urged to subscribe. With the muniher @ 
concerts reduced and prices accordimely., we ‘heipe 
be able to give the following concerts %t» our jntibiie 
during the season of 1934-1935 


ite New York Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
dheter; Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; The Cleveland 
(Oneltestna, Artur Rodzinski, conductor; The Boston 
Swmpliony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor; Josef Hofmann, pianist. 

ie price of course tickets will be $7, $6 and $5. 
Sectiom NN will be reserved for students at $4. 


Witson T. Mooc 


Chairman, Concert Course, 
Smith College, Northampton 


invmustam UprperRMost IN UNIVERSITY 
or WASHINGTON 


()* the University of Washington campus, mem- 
/ ters of the Associated Women Students have 
een presenting concert artists since 1916. During 
le depressiom years we have had some of our most 
wiccesstul seasons 

\e stress tour points, 
uli ot which are important, 
m the selectiom of artists. 
m onder to get the maxi- 
nun re-subseription, it is 
mcessany to vary the ar- 
Ists: from year to year. 
Wh onfstanding attraction 
Hieulil) epem the 
tacth semes should include 


season, 


wt least one well-known 
mume with “box ofhce at- 





nachom” Each series 

nust offer the widest pos- eo 

ible wietv im order to McBride & Anderson 

ywepeal to beth layman and Mellen Gorhem 

nusiqan Seattle, Wash. 
\ successful campaign 


nm the sale of season tickets should take care of 
Che importance of this cannot be over 
sstimated, for it insures the financial success of the 
xasam before the first concert. Thereafter, ‘nothing 
The financial advantage of 
juming tickets by the season is heavily stressed. A 
asom tieket entitles the purchaser to four outstand- 
mg concerts for the price of two. According to our 
nathematics, four times $2.50 equals $5.00. 

[Ite suceess of any series is dependent upon the 
mtiiusiasm of its promoters. At Washington, stu- 


sunrantees, 


ucceeds like success 


lents. consider it a privilege to work on concerts. 
he Associated Women Students concerts are occa- 
Tits social distinction where the honor of usher- 
mg is much sought after. Our volunteer staff makes 


1») attempt to educate the public musically, but works 

or the tum of the project and the pleasure derived 
m the concert. This sort of enthusiasm is infec 

1WUS, 

Careful atten- 

1am is given each patron concerning desired location 
cats. A reeord is kept of the type of attraction 

ie pnefers and he is notified accordingly. This type 
yersonal service creates a corresponding personal 


ifenest 


Xe specialize im persenal service 


Each branch of 
yubliaity is handled as a specialized task by a com- 
nittee orgamized for that one purpose—such as post- 
%, personal contacts, speakers, etc. An individual 
pe of publicity is developed for each concert. We 
wim to build a definite interest in the personality 
‘act artist, in this way appealing to the imagina 
10m Of our public 
ur whole theory of promotion is based on the 
envictiom that people buy our concert tickets, not 
ease they should, but because we offer them at- 


nactions they just 


rourse publicity is mmportant. 





innot bear to miss. 


HeLteN GorHAM 
Manager, University of Washington 
Concert Series, Seattle 

rages % and 20 for other managers’ opinions) 








i- lie next issue, MustcaAL America will 

mint further contributions from managers 
yurses all over the country, in col- 
eges, music clubs and so on, continuing a 
movement which has met with immediate and 
uulespread approval. It has received many 
dttomrals and other favorable comment in lead- 
ng newspapers from coast-to-coast. 


} mecert 
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Gota Ljungberg Signs with 
NBC Artists Service for 


Next Season’s Concerts 





Gita Ljungberg, Soprano of the Metropolitan, 
Who Will Appear Next Season Under NBC 
Management 


After Géta Ljungberg’s final appear- 
ance here this season, a song recital 
over the NBC-WEAF network on May 
23, NBC Artists Service announced that 
the Metropolitan soprano had signed a 
contract to appear exclusively under 
its management next season. 

Sailing immediately after the broad- 
cast, Mme. Ljungberg will be heard in 
opera in Berlin and Vienna and as solo- 
ist with the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. In July she will be soloist at the 
Danzig Music Festival and will then 
tour in her native Sweden and spend 
several weeks of rest at her home near 
Stockholm. In the fall, she will return 
to the Metropolitan Opera, and will be 
heard in recital in New York and other 
cities. She is also planning frequent 
broadcasts over NBC networks. 


Program Given by Henry Holden Huss 


A program of classical, romantic and 
modern music was given at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, on May 17, by Henry 
Holden Huss assisted by Maurice Kauf- 
man, violinist, Viola Steimann, soprano, 
and Jeanette Wiedman, pianist, the lat- 
ter two from the Huss studio. Com- 
posers heard included Bach, Brahms, 


Marx, Strauss, Sexton, Chopin and 
Busch. Mr. Huss was represented by a 
Romanza for violin played by Mr. 


Kaufman, a setting of It Was a Lover 
and His Lass sung by Miss Steimann, 
a minuet for two pianos played by the 
composer and Miss Wiedman and three 
piano pieces played by himself. 
University of Arizona Forms New 
College of Fine Arts 


Tucson, Ariz., June 10.—With the 
issuance of its 1934-35 catalogue, the 
University of Arizona, H. L. Shantz, 
president, lists a new College of Fine 
Arts in which the present College of 
Music will be merged with the depart- 
ments of art and dramatics. Charles 
F. Rogers, dean of the College of Mu- 
sic, will be dean of the new jnstitution. 
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Beethoven Association Entertains 


at Its New Home in Manhattan 


HE new home of the Beethoven As- 
sociation was formally opened on the 
evening of June 7, when many mem- 
bers and invited guests gathered at 30 
West 56th Street to celebrate the trans- 
fer of the association’s activities to new 


and more spacious quarters. The 
magnificent private dwelling in which 
this worthy organization, founded 


twelve years ago by Harold Bauer, is 
now housed, was formerly the home of 
the late Henry Seligman and his wife, 
noted for their patronage of all the 
arts and especially music, and is, as 
Walter Damrosch pointed out elo- 
quently, a most appropriate abode. 

Mr. Bauer had composed a greet- 
ing to open the evening’s proceedings, 
which was sung by a quartet, composed 
of Anna Hamlin, soprano; Mrs. Carl 
Deis, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, and 
James Wolfe, bass. These singers, as- 
sisted by Jacques Gordon, violinist, and 
Carl Deis, pianist, presented brief 
greetings, also composed by Mr. Bauer, 
to Walter Damrosch, Olga Samaroff 
and Rubin Goldmark, all three of whom 
delivered excellent addresses. A 
charming speech of welcome was made 
by Mr. Bauer, for many years presi- 
dent and moving spirit of the Bee- 
thoven Association. Dr. Damrosch in 
his address read a letter from his 
brother, Dr. Frank Damrosch, treasurer 


MUSICAL ART INSTITUTE 
HOLDS COMMENCEMENT 


Eighty-seven Students Receive Awards 
and Pupils Appear in Interesting 
Concerts 


Eighty-seven graduates and _ post- 
graduates received awards at the com- 
mencement of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
on June 2. Dr. John Erskine, president 
of the Juilliard School, gave the ad- 
dress. 

Special awards were bestowed as fol- 
lows: The Morris Loeb Memorial Prize 
of $1,000, Maxine Stellman, soprano; 
Aileen Breen Memorial Prize of $50, 
Sylvia Bagley, singer; faculty scholar- 
ship, Carol Glenn, violinist, and Irving 
Owen, pianist. 

Willem Willeke conducted the con- 
cert program, which included the Third 
Leonore Overture by Beethoven; an 
aria from La Forza del Destino, Miss 
Stellman; the Saint-Saéns "Cello Con- 
certo in A Minor, Mary D. Hill; and a 
movement from Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo, Doris Frerichs. 

Compositions by Alfred Madeley 
Richardson were presented on May 28 
by Lonny Epstein, George Boyle, James 
Friskin and Harold Marris, pianists and 
faculty members; and Harriet Acker, 
Vivian Collier, Hope Miller, Annabelle 
Ott, Myrtle van Pelt and William 
Home, voice pupils of Mme. Sang-Col- 
lins. 

The spring concert of the prepara- 
tory department was given on May 206. 
Choral and instrumental ensembles were 
led by Belle Julie Soudant and Louis 
Bostelmann. There were demonstra- 





Harold Bauer, Founder of the Beethoven As- 

sociation and President for Many Years, Who 

Welcomed Guests to the Association's New 
Quarters 


of the Beethoven Association, who was 
prevented from being present owing to 
a long illness, from which he is recov- 
ering. Following the addresses a colla- 
tion was served. 


tions of Dalcroze eurythmics and origi- 
nal songs by student-composers. 


Students taking part included Wilbur Joustra, 
James Nassy, Dorothy Kantrowitz, Eva Kolker, 
Anahid Ajemian, Joy Moss, Clara Malamut, 
Jeanne Rosenblum, Pearl Rosenzweig, Mildred 
Goldstein, Billy Himberg, Leonard Eisner, Sari 
Cohen, Laura Pines, Jean Frank, Barbara Holm- 
quest, Ruth and Dorothy Patiky, Gloria Wech- 
a Louis Teicher, Burton Fisch and Marguerite 

isner. 





Adele Pizzelli Scores at Operatic Debut 
in Brescia 


Brescia, Itaty, June 5.—A recent 
performance of Pagliacci featured the 
debut of a young American soprano, 
Adele Pizzelli, as Nedda. She has an 
exquisite voice and her interpretation 
was distinguished by artistic feeling and 
charm. Her associates were Socrate 
Cacello, Luigi Piazza, Franco Franchi 
and Girolamo Calagari. Giovanni Mo- 
randi conducted. 


Carol Mills Heard in Violin Program 


Carol Mills, violinist, who made a 
successful appearance in the Town Hall 
under the auspices of the National Mu- 
sical Benefit Society, was heard with 
pleasure in a concert sponsored by the 
Women’s Press Club at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on May 26. Her program in- 
cluded works by Dvorak, Kreisler, 
Brahms, Ries, Carol Mills and Bazzini. 
Mrs. Florence Verge Mills accompa- 
nied. 


Isidor Achron Acclaimed Abroad 


Isidor Achron, pianist, has given re- 
citals in Paris and London, where his 
playing was received with marked en- 
thusiasm. He returns to New York this 
month. 


PROVIDENCE FORCES 
HAILED IN NOVELTY 


Orchestra Closes Season With 
Fine Concert—Visitors Are 
Welcomed 


PROVIDENCE, June 10.—A “first time” 
for Providence was a feature of the 
concert given by the Providence Sym- 
phony under Wassili Leps in the Metro- 
politan Theatre recently. The work 
was the Variations on a Pious Theme 
by George L. Foote of Boston. Of ex- 
tended proportions and with decidedly 
modernistic harmonies, the piece aroused 
interest, if not enthusiasm. The soloist 
was Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, 
who sang Wotan’s Farewell from Die 
Walkiire. This was followed by the 
Magic Fire Music. Also heard were 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3. 
The concert closed the third season of 
this vitally successful organization. 

The final program of its local season 
was presented by the Boston Symphony 
under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky in the 
Metropolitan Theatre recently. Tchaik- 
ovsky’s Fifth Symphony and works by 
Handel, Ravel and Debussy were 
played. 


Bori Appears in Recital 


Lucrezia Bori was the artist at the 
concert presented by the Community 
Concert Association in the Metropolitan 
Theatre recently. French and Span- 
ish songs were charmingly drama- 
tized and presented in costume. Among 
operatic excerpts was the Gavotte 
from Massenet’s Manon. Frederick 
Bristol accompanied and played solos. 

The thirty-seventh concert given by 
the Clavier Ensemble, Mme. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel, founder and di- 
rector, was heard by a large audience in 
the Plantations Auditorium recently. 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
was ably interpreted by Dorothy 
Holmes Sperry and Maria Scalzi. Tans- 
man was represented by his Sonatine 
Transatlantique, which Fredda Fishman 
srodsky and Margaret Ginand treated 
sympathetically. Mme. Charbonnel and 
Lydia Bell closed the program with an 
effective Scherzo by Saint - Saéns. 
Others to appear were Elizabeth Hig- 
gins, Ingeborg Ziegler, Ethel Richard- 
son, Mabell Chappell and Hermann 
Scholz. 

The Brown University Chapel Choir, 
led by Arthur B. Hitchcock, recently 
gave a concert in Sayles Hall. 

Francis Findlay of Boston conducted 
an inter-high school orchestra in a re- 
cent concert. Movements from con- 
certos were played by Faith Schultz, pi- 
anist, and Lorrain Crittendon, violinist, 
the conductors for these numbers be- 
ing Charles Woodbury and William J. 
Watkins. ArRLAN R. CooLipGe 


Feri Roth to Hold Course in California 


Feri Roth, first violinist of the Roth 
Quartet, will leave New York at the end 
of June for Santa Barbara, Cal. There 
he will hold a six weeks’ course in vio- 
lin playing and chamber music, in as- 
sociation with Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, pianists. 
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FESTIVAL CONCERTS 
HEARD IN LINCOLN 


Nebraska University Programs 
Include Works of Standard 
Calibre 


Lincoin, Nes., June 10.—The annual 
Spring Festival of the University of 
Nebraska, where Howard I. Kirkpat- 
rick is director of music, took place on 
May 20, 21 and 22. Participants were 
the University of Nebraska String 
Quartet; the Choral Union; Emanuel 
Wishnow, violinist; Bettie Zabriskie, 
‘cellist; and Ernest Harrison and Her- 
bert Schmidt, pianists. Programs in- 
cluded Bach’s Peasant Cantata, with 
Marcella Laux, Merritt Wells, Vance 
Leininger and Therlo Reckmeyer as 
soloists; and works by Bloch, Mason, 
Hanson, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Kirkpatrick. 

More than 3,800 students from 1544 
schools competed in the annual State 
High School Music Contest on May 4 
and 5. Judges were Harold Bachmann, 
Donald F. Malin and Capt. A. R. Gish, 
Chicago; Leland E. Watters, Dés 
Moines; and John W. Beattie, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Members of the committee in 
charge were: Fred D. Schneider, Loup 


City, chairman; Gladys Tipton, Mc- 
Cook; J. R. Bitner, Fullerton; W. E. 
Flake, Stanton; and J. H. Rennick, 
Wahoo. 


Officers of the Nebraska State Music 
Teachers’ Association re-elected at a 
recent session include Edith Lucile Rob- 
bins, president, and Homer ‘ 
secretary-treasurer. 

The second annual Music 
Festival of the junior and senior high 
schools was held on April 27 and 28 at 
the Irving Junior High School Audi- 
torium. Five bands, nine orchestras, : 
vocal groups were entered. Directors in- 
cluded E. Lucile Harris, Kathryn Munn 
White, Mildred Kemp, Marjorie M. 
Miller, Julius A. Humann, Ruth Haber- 
ly, Helen M. Stowell,.C. T. L. Murphy, 
Helen M. Gribble, William G. Tempel, 
Vernon Forbes, Lyle Welch, and Ber- 
nard Nevin. 

The last vesper concert in this year’s 
series was held under the au j 
the Board of Education in the Lin 
High School on April 29. Participants 


ompton 
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MOUNT PLEASANT HAILS 
REVIVAL OF FESTIVAL 


Central State Teachers College in 
Michigan Is Scene of Admirable 
Programs 


Mount Peasant, Micn., June 10.— 
The resumption of the May Music Fes- 
tival, after a lapse of a decade, was ac- 
claimed by large audiences. Concerts 
were given in the Central State Teach- 
ers College on May 22, 23 and 24 under 
the direction of the department of 
music. 

Units heard were the College A Cap- 
pella Choir, conducted by J. Harold 
Powers, in Mendelssohn’s Hear My 
Prayer and other works; the Mount 
Pleasant Civic Chorus, Fred R. Bush, 
director, and the Civic Symphonic Band, 
led by Preston Mayhew. Applauded 
vocal soloists were Helen Freund, Lil- 
lian Knowles, William Miller and 
Barre-Hill. Their contributions in- 
cluded works by Leoncavallo, Donizetti, 
Delibes, Taylor, Marx, Kramer, Grunn, 
Bantock and Rachmaninoff. Mildred 
Herrick and Marie Donner Bush ac- 
companied. 
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Albuquerque Orchestra Embodies a High Ideal ” 





Below, Mrs. Grace Thompson, Conductor and Founder 


LBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 10.— 

The Albuquerque Civic Orchestra, 
giving its fourth concert in Carlisle 
Gymnasium on May 10, is the realiza- 
tion of the public-spirited vision enter- 
tained by Mrs. Grace Thompson, the 
conductor. It was she who, five years 
ago, organized the orchestra of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, from which the 
present splendid ensemble has devel- 
oped. Audiences have been large and 
very enthusiastic. 
The program of this concert began 
with Haydn’s Fourth Symphony and 
ended with the Ravel Bolero. William 
M. Kunkel, assistant conductor, led the 
Introduction to the Third Act of Lo- 
hengrin. Other works were dances from 
[he Bartered Bride, Liszt's 
straum, Granados’s Jota and From the 
Canel Gardner. All were play- 
wus enthusiasm, with a 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS & SHEET 
MUSIC DEALERS MEET 


Code of Fair Competition and Creation 
of Co-operating Committee 
are Measures Adopted 


At the fortieth annual convention of 
the Music Publishers Association of the 
United States, held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, on June 4-6, these of- 
ficers re-elected: W. Dean Pre- 
ston, Jr.. B. F. Wood Co., Boston, presi- 
dent: Harold Flammer, Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc., New York, vice-president; 
Carl T. Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, treasurer: Edwin L. (Gunther, 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York, 
secretary. 


The publishers adopted a 


were 


[ Code of 
Fair Competition, under the direction 
of a Code Authority for the Standard 
Music Publishing Division, a Code Au- 
hority for the Popular Music Publish- 
ing Division and the creation of the 
Music Publishing Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, each consisting of five members. 
The twenty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Sheet Mu- 
sic Dealers, held in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
at the same period, re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Robert A. Schmitt, 
Minneapolis, president; Edgar P. 
Hangen, Reading, Pa., vice-president; 
Th Donlan, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The following were 
elected directors: John F. Sengstack, 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago; Ben 
Kline, Phoenix-Kline Music House, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Jacob C. Volkwein, 
Volkwein Bros., Pittsburgh. 


fine sense of form and musicianship. 
The soloist was Ervine J. Stenson, pi- 
anist, heard in Weber's Concerto, Op. 
79. Compositions presented at a previ- 
ous concert were Sibelius’s Finlandia, 
The Nutcracker Suite by Tchaikovsky 
and works by Bizet and Schubert. 
Haske Naswood was baritone soloist. 
Mrs. Thompson, head of the music 
department of the University of New 
Mexico since 1923, came here four- 
teen years ago. She has been the guid- 
ing spirit of many musical enterprises, 
including Music Week, the direction of 
church choirs and choral clubs, and has 
been instrumental in arranging for the 
appearances of noted visiting artists. 
Dr. J. D. Lamon, Jr., is chairman of 
the orchestra's board of directors. Mrs. 
John D. Clark is concertmaster. The 
assistant concertmaster is Eduardo 
Gonzales; the manager, Guy Tuffard. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Applauded in 
Harpsichord Recital 

GREENWICH, CONN., June 10,—The 
recital given by Frances Pelton-]ones, 
harpsichordist, in the Pickwick Arms on 
May 29 was highly artistic. Bach’s 
French Suite, Paderewski’s Menuet and 
works by Boccherini and Scarletti were 
played. Edward Austin Kane, tenor, 
sang classical compositions. 





Brown 


Marie Morrisey Sings for Benefit of 


Créche 
Cuicaco, June 10.—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, sang for the benefit of the 
Margaret Etter Créche Fund at the 


home of Mrs. Weymouth Kirkland re- 
cently. Miss Morrisey, in excellent 
voice, sang, among others, works by 
Haydn, Brahms, Chopin, Sanderson and 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. M. M. 
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David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


New Members of the Artist Faculty, 1934-1935 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


the well-known singing teacher of Boston, will teach at this School 
next season. Teacher of Charles and Arthur Hackett, Roland Hayes, 
Edward Matthews, Rose Zulalian, and many others in the profes- 


WINSLOW CHENEY 


will have charge of the organ department. 
ponent of the complete organ works of Johann Sebastian Bach, having 
made an exhaustive study of these works with Marcel Dupré in Paris, 
and is authorized by him to teach the French school of organ playing. 


Steinway Pianc 


Mr. Cheney is an ex- 


NEW YORK 
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Leo Blech Will Adapt 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Music 
for New Swedish Film 





Elisabeth Hertz, Hamburg 


Leo Blech, Who Has Been Engaged by 
Svenska Film to Adapt and Conduct the Peer 
Gynt Music 


Leo Blech, noted German conductor, 
has been engaged by Svenska Film of 
Stockholm, to re-adapt Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt music for use in a new film in 
which Gésta Eckman will play the part 
of Peer Gynt. Mr. Blech will supervise 
the music and conduct for the film. 

The conductor was recently hailed in 
Berlin for his preparation and direction 
of the revival of Gounod’s Faust at the 
State Opera, with Michael Bohnen as 
Mephistopheles. 


Pupils of Harriet van Emden are 
Applauded 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Charlotte 
Daniels, a pupil of Harriet van Emden 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, appear- 
ed with success as Nancy in Martha in 
Wilmington, Del., recently, in a per- 
formance given under the auspices of 
the Delaware School of Music and the 
Unionville Consolidated School in co- 
operation with the Curtis Institute. A 
similar performance was given in the 
open-air theatre in Longwood Gardens 
in this city. 
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INDIANAPOLIS ARTISTS WIN SUCCESS — 


Premiere of Operetta Is Hailed 
and Festivals Are Notable 
Events 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 10.—The oper- 
etta Rip Van Winkle, composed by 
Adolph Schelischmidt to a libretto by 
Agnes Norris, had its premiere in the 
John Strange School on May 4 before 
an enthusiastic audience. Both com- 
poser and librettist are residents of this 
city. Mr. Schellschmidt conducted. 

The _ In-and - About - Indianapolis 
School Music Club sponsored a male 
chorus festival in Cadle Tabernacle on 
May 12. Some 400 singers took part. 
Harold Winslow was chairman of the 
program committee. Among the con- 
ductors were: D. E. Rogers, Newcastle ; 
Pearl S. McDonald, Muncie; Earl W. 
Feltis, Richmond; R. J. Hamp, Koko- 
mo; R. M. Soule, Vincennes; Carolyn 
Townsend, Martinsville; D. W. Huf- 
ferd and S. Lewis, Indianapolis. 


Mannerchor Gives Concert 


The Indianapolis Mannerchor ap- 
peared on May 7, when the chorus, Karl 
Reckzeh, director, was assisted by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano. Elsa Fied- 
ler was her accompanist. 

A festival of music, drama and danc- 
ing was held by students of the Jordan 
Conservatory and Butler University at 
Caleb Mills Hall on May 9, 10, 17 and 
19. Programs included A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: A Dancer of Dreams, 
a choral fantasy, text by Max T. Krone, 
director of the Jordan Conservatory, 
music by Clarence Loomis; America 


FIRST BACH FESTIVAL 
HELD IN NEW ORLEANS 


Cantatas, Concertos and Solos Heard in 
Concerts—Club Program Is 
Presented 


New Orveans, June 10.—Excellent 
performances were the outcome of the 
first Bach Festival given by the Bach 
Society of New Orleans, of which 
lerdinand Dunkley is the director. Two 
concerts in the Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium on April 30 and May 1 enlisted 
the services of the Bach Society Chor- 





Summer School period. 
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The final rehearsals of WESTMINSTER CHOIR, 
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ducted by Dr. Williamson at Silver Bay during this 
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Adolph Schellschmidt's Operetta, Rip Van 
Winkle, Had Its Premiere in Indianapolis 
XI, for narrator and chorus, by 
Loomis; Don Pasquale, and miscel- 
laneous works. Conductors were Mr. 
Krone, Hugh McGibney, Alexander 
Von Kreisler, and Bernard Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Loomis was at the piano in his 
works. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
has elected Carolyn Richardson presi- 
dent, succeeding Mrs. Frank Cregor. 
Other officers are Mrs. James Lowry, 
Selma Zahl Searcy and Ida _ Belle 
Sweenie. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


us, conducted by Mr. Dunkley, and the 
Symphony Orchestra of Loyola College 
of Music, Dr. E. E. Schuyten, conduc- 
tor. Works heard were the Coffee Can- 
tata; the cantata, See Now; chorales; 
piano concertos, and solos. 

An interesting program was given by 
the Treble Clef Club under Mr. Dunk- 
ley’s directorship on May 5 in the Car- 
rollton Avenue Christian Church. Solo- 
ists were Fugenie Wehrmann Schaffner, 
pianist; Stelly Crasses, violinist, and 
Harald Werner, baritone. 


TO OBSERVE JUBILEE 





San Carlo Company Will Celebrate 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Cuicaco, June 10.—The silver jubi- 
lee tour of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company in 1934-35 will take the or- 
ganization into practically everv major 
city, it is stated by Fortune Gallo, im 
presario. 

The tour is to open in New York on 
Sept. 3. The Chicago season, beginning 
in the Auditorium on Oct. 1, will be 
prefaced by visits to Montreal, Toronto, 
Cleveland and Detroit. 

More than 18,000 heard the first five 
operas given by the company in this 
city last seacon. and 5,000 were turned 
away. Performances on the Pacific 
Coast in seven weeks were heard by 


250,000. M. M. 


Change in Management of New York 
Orchestra 


Announcement has been made that 
the business management of the New 
York Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, is now in charge of Michel 
Bernstein, chairman of the orchestra’s 
executive committee, who succeeds 
Richard Copley. 


MILWAUKEE GREETS 
NOTED PERFORMERS 


Celebrated Guests and Resident 
Musicians Give Attractive 
Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—Frank Laird 
Waller, conductor of the former Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic, has organized a 
new Philharmonic Orchestral Associa- 
tion, with himself as president and Ray- 
mond Brown, concertmaster, as secre- 
tary and treasurer. Summer concerts in 
the Eagles Club Auditorium, similar to 
those given last year, began on June 7. 

The first concert of the new Profes- 
sional Men’s Orchestra, conducted by 
Carl Eppert, was given in the Athletic 
Club. Milton Rusch conducted the 
Young People’s Symphony in the Audi- 
torium, with Ruth Hauser as piano solo- 
ist. 

Rose Bampton, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was soloist with the 
Arion-Musical Society, winning her 
hearers with her beautiful voice and 
charming manner. 

The tournament of the Eastern 
Wisconsin Music Association, held in 
Music Week, enlisted 4,000 school 
musicians, forty-five orchestras, forty- 
five choruses, twenty-five bands and 200 
soloists. Judges were George Dasch, 
Chicago; Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; A. A. Harding, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; William B. Norton, 
Flint; Clarence Shepherd, Carroll Col- 
lege; and Neil Kjos. 

The tenor recital of Richard Crooks, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, who ap- 
peared in the Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Civic Concert Associa- 
tion, was a brilliant demonstration of 
bel canto. 

Results of the campaign for the Civic 
Concert Association campaign were so 
favorable that notable attractions are 
announced for next season. 

The Chicago Symphony gave the last 
of the series of ten concerts scheduled 
for the Pabst Theatre. In the absence 
of Frederick Stock, Eric DeLamarter 
conducted music by Schénberg and the 
Third Symphony by Brahms. 

A final concert of classical sacred 
music was given by the Marquette Uni- 
versity Chorus under Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gen. Admirable diction and quality of 
tone were admired. 

Notably fine work was disclosed in 
the concert of the St. Olaf College 
Choir in the City Auditorium, under the 
baton of F. Melius Christiansen. 

R. S. McCartuy 


Operatic Novelties to be Given at 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, June 10.—Cosi Fan 
lutte, Orpheus and The Bartered Bride 
will be added to the repertoire of the 
Steel Pier Grand Opera Company. The 
season, to begin on July 1, will be un- 
der the direction of Jules Falk, with 
Henri Elkan conducting. 
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ST. LOUIS RECITALS 
AROUSE ENTHUSIASM 


Piano Recital by Ganz Received 
With Pleasure—Vettori 
Gives Benefits 


Sr. Louis, June 10.—Rudolph Ganz’s 
piano recital in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on May 17, in the series ar- 
ranged by Oscar Condon, was one of 
the finest concerts heard here in many 
a day. The program contained works 
by Chopin, Liszt, Mozart, Schubert, 
Debussy, Haydn and Griffes, Mr. 
Ganz’s own composition, After Mid- 
night, and his version of Liszt’s Forgot- 
ten Waltz. During his visit, Mr. Ganz 
was féted by many friends. 

The final concert of the series was 
given on May 24 by Doris Kenyon, sing- 
er, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. Mr. Con- 
don states that Rosa Ponselle, Tito 
Schipa, John Charles Thomas, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Albert Spalding will 
appear next season. 


Eight Operas in the Fall 


Guy Golterman has announced his 
plans for a fall season of opera in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Eight operas 
are to be given from Oct. 8 to 26, the 
repertoire including La Bohéme, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Carmen, La Forza del 
Destino, Lohengrin and La Rondine. 
Lucrezia Bori, Mario Chamlee and Hizi 
Kovke have been re-engaged. 

Elda Vettori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, appeared in recitals on 
May 18 and 19 at the Columbia Theatre 
for the benefit of St. Ambrose’s Church, 
where she formerly sang in the choir. 
She was received with enthusiasm. 

Corinne Frederick, pianist, and T. 
Nelson Climie, baritone, appeared on the 
Musicians Guild program on May 13. 

The Musical Research Club gave 
Carl Busch’s cantata, Pan’s Flute, in 
Music Week, assisted by Bernard Fer- 
guson, baritone, and John Kiburtz, flut- 
ist. The composer was present. The 
Music Study and Bel Canto clubs were 
among the many societies giving pro- 
grams. The junior department of the 
Missouri Federation of Music Clubs 
gave a concert for contest winners, and 
the Eighth District held its annual con- 
ference. 

Leo C. Miller has taken over the 
duties of organist and music director at 
the Tyler Place Congregational Church. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Ward French Addresses West Virginia 
Federated Clubs 


Morcantown, W. Va., June 10.— 
Ward French, general manager of the 
Community Concert Service of the Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation, was guest 
speaker at the annual luncheon of the 
past officers’ assembly of the West Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs on 
May 5. Mrs. Fred Philpott, president 
of the State Past Officers’ Assembly 
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and of the Marcato Music Club of 
Clarksburg, introduced Mr. French, 
who spoke on the subject of developing 
new audiences before bringing out any 
more young talent. 


ARTISTIC RECITALS 
ENJOYED IN OMAHA 


Galli-Curci Is Applauded—Guest 
and Local Musicians Score 
Success 





Omana, Nes. June 10.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci, presented by the Civic Or- 
chestra Society of Omaha in the Tech- 
nical High Auditorium recently, en- 
deared herself anew to local music- 
lovers. Raymond Williams, flutist, and 
Homer Samuels, pianist and accom- 
panist, assisted. 

Bettie Zabriskie, ‘cellist, and Herbert 
Schmidt, pianist, of Lincoln, were pre- 
sented by the Friends of Music on April 
25 at the residence of Mrs. J. M. Hard- 
ing. A sonata program was given by 
J. E. Brill, violinist, and Cecil W. 
Berryman, pianist, at an open evening 
in Joslyn Memorial. Artists appearing 
in the Joslyn have included Esther 
Leaf and Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
organists; Louise Schnauber Davis, 
violinist; George Harris Pitman, bari- 
tone; and the Hebron College A Cap- 
pella Choir, Magnus Paysen, director. 


Teachers Give Free Concert 


The Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Vernon C. Bennett, president, gave 
a free concert in Music Week. Rudolf 
Seidl conducted a violin ensemble and 
an ensemble of twenty pianists. School 
groups and dance pupils of Cora Quick 
took part. 

The annual Music Festival of the A 
Cappella Choir and Glee Clubs of Cen- 
tral High School was held with Carol 
Marloff Pitts as director, and Elsie 
Howe Swanson and Irene Haskins Jen- 
sen as assistants. Margaret Fry and 
Thomas Jones were soloists. Lylyan 
Chudaroff accompanied. 

Epttra LoutsE WAGONER 


BACH MASS WELL SUNG 





Performance in Newark, N. J., Heard 
by Large Audience 


Newark, N. J., June 10.—Before an 
audience of 3,500, the Bach Society of 
New Jersey, Rodney Saylor, conductor, 
gave its first performance of the B 
Minor Mass on May 30 in the Mosque 
Theatre. Two hundred choralists from 
many communities sang with precision. 

Soloists were Louise Lerch, Clemence 
Gifford, Dan Gridley and _ Julius 
Huehn. August Geisler, violinist, Ches- 
ter Barclay, flutist, Arthur Peterson, 
pianist, and Clifford Welsh, organist, 
also took part. P. G. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
Complete Tour of Holland 


Lonpon, June 5.—Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, duo-pianists, returned 
recently from a highly successful tour 
of Holland. Their appearance in The 
Hague was before a sold-out house and 
they have been re-engaged for next sea 
son by the Residentie Orchestra under 
van Anrooy. During the summer they 
will be heard in concertos at the Kur 
haus at Scheveningen, the Kurhaus at 
Ostend and at the Promenade Concerts 
in Queen’s Hall here. They are prepar 
ing a new repertoire for their forth- 
coming American tour which opens 
early in January. 
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Performers in Brahms's Requiem at Charlottes- 
ville. Right: D. T. Tertius Noble, Who Con- 


ducted, and Constance Wardle, Soprano 
Soloist 

HARLOTTESVILLE, Va., June 

10.—Concerts of especial interest 


formed the third annual Virginia State 
Choral Festival, held from April 26 to 
28. First on the schedule came the Vir- 
ginia composers’ program in Cabell 
Hall. Those represented in instrumental 
and vocal works for ensembles and solo- 
ists were Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
John Powell, Louise Findlay, Roy 
Nichols, Hilton Rufty, Mary Howe, 
George Harris, Harry Rogers Pratt and 
Elizabeth Hill Wenger. Among those 
taking part were the University of Vir- 
ginia Glee Club, led by Mr. Pratt; a 
woman’s chorus from the King-Smith 
School of Washington, August King- 
Smith, director; the Charlottesville 
Municipal Band, Harry Lowe, conduc 
tor; the National Trio of Washington; 
Mrs. Herbert Ragland, soprano; and 
Marie Wilkinson, pianist. 

he next afternoon a program of 
Virginia folk music was given by 
dancers, singers, fiddlers and banjo play- 
ers in McIntire Amphitheatre. In the 
evening, the Old Harp Singers of Nash 
ville, directed by Dr. Pullen 
Jackson, appeared in Hall in 
\merican folk music. 

srahms'’s Requiem was impressively 
performed on the last afternoon in the 
McIntire Amphitheatre by a chorus of 
600 under the baton of Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble of New York, assisted by the Na 


George 
Cabell 
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tional Symphony of Washington. Solo 


ists were Constance Wardle and Rai 
monde Aubrey. 
The festival climax that evening in 


the University Gymnasium was a con 
cert by the National Symphony, con 
ducted by Dr. Hans Kindler. A feature 
was the world premiere of Daniel 
Gregory Mason's Suite on English folk 
music, which well received. Dr. 
Kindler gave glowing readings of 
Franck’s Symphony and Dr. Noble’s In 
troduction and  Passacaglia. Mary 
Howe’s Dirge, written in memory of 
Harold Randolph was also played. 


Was 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1934 


Interesting Choral and Orchestral Music Appears 


Many Striking Choral Works Issued 
by Witmark 


“From the Library of the Chicago Sym- 
phonic Choir” is the title of a new series 
of works for unaccompanied mixed voices, 
edited and arranged by Walter Aschen- 
brenner, conductor of that admirable choral 
organization, issued by Witmark Educa- 
tional Publications. An eight part Nunc 
Dimittis by Alexandre Gretchaninoff has 
been arranged by Mr. Aschenbrenner in 
splendid fashion, followed immediately by 
a Gloria of some thirty measures, which 
he has composed in the style of this Rus- 
sian composer, so skillfully that it is 
hardly possible to identify the added piece. 
Mr. Aschenbrenner has also made a 
strikingly effective arrangement, for four- 
part unaccompanied mixed voices, of the 
familiar, Three Blind Mice. The ending 
comprising the final page of the piece, is 
an exceedingly adroit choral conception. 

Other issues for unaccompanied mixed 
voices include Boris Levenson’s excellent 
transcription of an ancient Palestinian 
cradle song, Schir Eres, with an English 
version by Elsie Jean of the Hebrew text; 
the Knyvett-Stewart The Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower, a five-part piece of at- 
tractive quality, Leslie’s six-part Charm 
Me Asleep, edited by Max T. Krone, a 
distinguished example of Leslie’s beauti- 
ful choral writing, and Vittoria’s Ave 
Maria, also edited by Mr. Krone, a motet 
of superb quality. An original piece for 
this combination is Edmond W. Rickett’s 
Yes, Ma Ma! a song from his music, 
written for the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion during the present season of Moliére’s 
play, The School for Husbands. Mr. Rick- 
ett has realized the spirit of the text per- 
fectly in music of simplicity and charm. 
The text by Arthur Guiterman is in that 
poet’s fetching style. Four-part through- 
out, it may be sung by quartet, as well as 
by chorus. 


W. Schebalin Introduced to Us in 


Three Modern Piano Sonatinas 


A composer hitherto unknown in this 
country is W. Schebalin, whose Drei 
Sonatinen (Three Sonatinas), Op. 12, for 
piano are issued by the State Music Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, whose sole agents for 
America are the Amkniga Corporation, 
New York. These sonatinas are brief 
ones, all three taking up only twenty- 
eight pages. They are advanced expres- 
sions, in thoroughly modernistic idiom, 
written for the piano by a musician who 
understands its character completely. Con- 
trary to many modern works, they are not 
lacking in melodic feeling. One must not, 
however, expect melody of the Tchai- 
kovsky kind; otherwise one will be disap- 
pointed. We like the second sonatina best. 


New Songs Come From England 


For concert use Ivy Frances Klein’s 
A Cyprian Woman will be admired by the 
serious type of singer. This composer has 
individuality and a fine regard for her 
text, in this case a beautiful one by Mar- 
garet Widdemer. The song is for a 
medium voice. Another interesting song 
is David Carver’s two page, The House 
of Sleep, to a lovely poem by C. A. Daw- 
son Scott. The development of a single 
design as the accompaniment of this song 


is unusually well handled. High and low 
keys are issued. 

Two songs by Percy B. Kahn, known 
in the United States as the former ac- 
companist of Elman and composer of a 
very unchurchly Ave Maria, are The 
Shepherd’s Lullaby and Rosy Brook, the 
latter dedicated by Florence Austral. They 
are fluent and pleasing without being per- 
sonal in idiom. The first is for low and 
high voice, the second for medium and 
high. They are published by Elkin & Co., 
Ltd., London, for which the Galaxy Music 
Corporation, New York is sole agent for 
the United States. 


Deems Taylor’s Circus Day Issued in < 


Full Orchestral Score 


To the orchestral output by living Ameri- 
can composers is added Deems Taylor’s 





Townsend 


Deems Taylor, Whose Circus Day Is Published 
in His Own Orchestral Version 


Circus Day (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.), a fantasy comprising what the com- 
poser terms “eight pictures _— memory. 

This is the work that Mr. Taylor com- 
posed several years ago for Paul White- 
man, when that once rotund dance leader 
was seeking material for his concert ap- 
pearances. At the time, Mr. Taylor did 
not write it as an orchestral composition, 
but turned his sketch over to Ferde 
Grofé, Mr. Whiteman’s adroit instrumen 
tator, who scored it for that very ear- 
filling ensemble, which was said to be 
Whiteman’s gift (!) to America. 

Now Mr. Taylor gives us his own or- 
chestral setting, employing not the White- 
man but the more usual symphonic array. 
In addition, however, he does use three 
saxophones, alto, tenor and baritone, very 
effectively. 

The fantasy, which is a suite, is made 
up of eight movements, really ten, as the 
fourth consists of three brief ones. The 
movements of the work are Street Parade, 
The Bie Top, Bareback Riders, The Lion 
Cage—The Dog and Monkey Circus—The 
Waltzing Elephants, Tight-Rope Walker, 
Jugglers, Clowns and Finale. 

To our mind, Mr. Taylor is at his best 
in music of this kind. Some may find it 
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light in intention, but it is that very qual- 
ity that commends it to us. For we be- 
lieve that although this gifted musician 
can at times, as in some moments in his 
opera, Peter Ibbetson, give us music of 
touching sentiment, his truest expression 
is arrived at in music of a fanciful nature, 
where profundity is not a factor, where 
he can Jet his keen and brilliant imagina- 
tion roam in the realm of the unreal, the 
whimsical and the humorous. It is that 
quality that makes his Alice in Wonder- 
land music in his suite, Through the Look- 
ing Glass, so fetching and so spontaneous. 

Melodically Mr. Taylor is always a 
fluent musician, even when his melodies 
lack individuality. Here his melodies are 
more of the tune variety and are as undis- 
tinguished as the subject calls for, that is, 
when necessary. There is harmonic pepper 
and salt a-plenty, and in numbers such 
as The Waltzing Elephants, a delicious 
sense of humor, viz., the cadenza for the 
bass tuba at the end of this movement. 

The instrumentation is very brilliant, 
and as colorful as a circus. Need we say 
more? Though technically for major 
symphony orchestras only, the writing for 
the instruments is idiomatically conceived 
and well managed in all details. The three 
saxophones supplement an orchestra of 
three flutes, the third alternating with pic- 
colo in places, pairs of oboes, clarinets, 
and bassoons, English horn, E Flat clar- 
inet, four horns, three trumpets, three 
trombones and tuba, timpani, cymbals, 
triangle, side drum, bass drum, xylophone 
and glockenspiel and strings. The score, 
which bears a dedication: To Edith and 
John Braun, is a large one, eleven by 
seventeen inches, finely printed, reproduced 
by an excellent lithographic process. Hats 
off to J. Fischer & Bro. for issuing 
another big orchestral partitur by an 
American composer. 


Attractive Octavo Music From 
Harold Flammer, Inc. 

Harold Flammer, Inc., issues some excel- 
lent new octavo music that ought to find 
interested admirers. Willy Richter’s The 
Creation is an anthem for unaccompanied, 
male voices, written with genuine skill and 
musical feeling. F. Flaxington Harker’s 
anthem, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes to the 
Hills, is issued, in an arrangement by J. 
Lamont Galbraith, for three-part women’s 
voices with soprano and alto solos, a use- 
ful melodic number. For three-part men’s 
voices and piano Robert S. Flagler’s A 
Song of Ships has been arranged by Wal- 
lingford Riegger; it is a fine high school 
number in this form. William R. Chap- 
man is represented by an Ave Maria for 
three-part women’s voices and three solo 
voices, conceived in the old Italian operatic 
manner, doubtless a re-issue of an old 
composition. 

The popular Short’nin’ Bread, an adap- 
tation and arrangement by Jacques Wolfe, 
is issued in two splendid choral versions. 
made by Wallingford Riegger, one for 
three-part and one for four- part women’s 
voices, both with piano accompaniment. The 
song should be as widely sung in these set- 
tings as in its original solo form sung by 
Lawrence Tibbett and redemanded where- 
ever it is heard. It is definitely a “hit.” 


A. 
»e—Briefer Mention 





For Piano 


Ballade. By Frederic Lord. 
able, though unimportant, 
written idiomatically 
and evidently intended for concert use. 
It is inscribed to Ellen Ballon. Welsh 
Sketches. By W. Seymour Walker. 
Five very attractive brief pieces of medium 
difficulty, introducing a composer whose 
music has a poetic quality. The pieces are 
entitled: The Grave of Taliesin, Beautiful 
Meadows, The Little Dell, The Lake of 
the Maidens, and The Green Isle, that is, 
these are the English equivalents of their 
Welsh titles. Nocturne (Tweon-Ea). 
ty Christopher Le Fleming. A charm- 
ing concert piece by one of the most gifted 


An agree- 
composition, 
for the instrument 


young Englishmen, written with harmonic 
variety, and a freshness that is character- 
istic of this composer. Tweon-Ea is the 
Saxon name, we learn, of what is now 
Christchurch, Hants. (Chester.) 

Reflection. By Margaret Hawkins. A 
pleasant little Andante, in the “To a Wild 
Rose” mood, to say nothing of tonality and 
time! (Schirmer. ) 

Christmas Pastoral. Under this title we 
have the familiar pastoral symphony from 
the Christmas Oratorio by J. S. Bach, 
transcribed in excellent fashion for use in 
concert by Clarence Lucas. Mr. Lucas 
has for reasons best known to himself, 
transposed it from G to G Flat Major. He 
has made it beautifully pianistic. The edi- 
tion bears the words “edited by Mark 
Hambourg.” Does this mean that Mr. 
Hambourg has supplied the fingering, or 
what? Mr. Lucas has surely looked after 
the rest of it, a thing which he is equipped 
to do far better than the editor. What a 
beautiful movement! How insignificant in 
comparison is the Pastoral Symphony from 
Handel’s Christmas oratorio, The Mes- 
siah! (Oxford.) 

Prelude - Arioso - Fughette. By Arthur 
Honegger. This is based on the letters of 
the name of Bach, a scheme undertaken by 
many composers of the -ast and few of 
the present. Especially good is the fughetta. 
A fine concert piece. (Senart.) 


For Organ 


Canonische Toccata und Fuge. By 
Richard Schiffner, Op. 22. A well written, 
but academic example of present day Ger- 
man writing for the king of instruments. 
( Leuckart. ) 


»a— Disc Briefs ———s 


Louts GRUENBERG. Standin’ in de Need 
of Prayer, from The Emperor Jones. 
Howarp Hanson. ’Tis an Earth Defiled, 
from Merry Mount. In making a record 
of these excerpts from new American 
operas, given at the Metropolitan two sea- 
sons ago and last season, Lawrence Tibbett 
again shows his interest in our music. He 
champions it heartily, not like celebrated 
American singers of the past, who refused 
to sing in an American opera at the Metro- 
politan, for example, Geraldine Farrar. 
This is not the place to discuss the merits 
of these compositions. 
Mr. Tibbett sings both of them superbly 
and that the orchestra under Wilfred Pelle- 
tier does its part well. One is reminded 
however, all through the Emperior Jones 
excerpt, of how welcome a simple, sin- 
cerely felt setting of this spiritual would 
have been, instead of the harmonically tor- 
tured, orchestrally bursting investiture, 
which Mr. Gruenberg has given it. One 
disc. ( Victor.) 


MoszxKowski. Spanish Dances, Nos. 1, 
2,3 and 5. These familiar items cover both 
sides of a ten-inch disc spiritedly played by 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra—not to be 
confused with the Vienna Philharmonic— 
conducted by Paul Kerby, the orchestral 
arrangements alternately by Korke and Ph. 
Scharwenka. The recordings are only so- 
so, for like so many foreign discs they are 
marred by that hollow sound, which we are 
told is obtained by recording in a muffled 
studio. (Columbia.) 


BALAKIREFF. Russia. A good record- 
ing by the London Philharmonic under 
Sir Hamilton Harty of a not especially 


notable work which, however, has_ its 
moments. Two ten-inch discs. (Colum- 
bia. ) 


Crausson. Poéme. Yehudi Menuhin 
gives a very beautiful performance of this 
torrid work with the Symphony Orchestra 
of Paris under Georges Enesco. The piece 
is beautifully played both by the soloist 
and the orchestra and the recording is un- 
usually fine. Two discs. (Victor.) 


Duparc. La Vague et la Cloche. Phidylé. 
Two representative songs of this French 
composer admirably sung by Charles Pan- 
zéra, baritone, accompanied by orchestra 
led by Piero Coppola. One disc. (Vic- 
tor.) 


Suffice it to say that 




















SPRINGFIELD HEARS 
DELIGHTFUL MUSIC 


Visiting Artists Assist Local 
Musicians in Performances 
of Worth 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 10.—More 
than 3000 thronged the Municipal 
Auditorium to hear the Glee Clubs and 
Orchestra of Central High School give 
a fine performance of Elgar’s King Olaf 
under the direction of Hazel Clark. 
Soloists were Mildred Rose, Dan Grid- 
ley and Julius Huehn. All were cordial- 
ly received. The work of the chorus 
and orchestra elicited great interest. 

Works by Hindemith, John Duke, de 
Falla, Bloch and Roussel were heard at 
the third annual Modern Music Concert 
given under the direction of Benjamin 
Buxton, pianist, in the Woman’s Club 
House recently. Helen Blague, soprano, 
James Knox, violinist, Mrs. Marion 
Bridgeman, flutist, Milton Aronson, 
viola player, and Arnold Janser, ’cell- 
ist, took part. 


League Gives Scholarship 


Because of the success of the Com- 
munity Concert Association drive, held 
by the organization and the Junior 
League, the latter society has donated 
$300 for a scholarship. The Community 
series next year will bring Lily Pons, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

An inter-high school orchestra re- 
cently made its debut in two concerts 
conducted by Francis Findlay of Bos- 
ton. Faith Schultz, pianist, and Lor- 
raine Crittendon, violinist, were solo- 
ists. In their numbers the orchestra 
was conducted by Charles Woodbury 
and William J. Watkins respectively. 

Wititarp M, Clark 


Son Born to Flora Collins 


Lonpon, June 5.— Flora Collins, in 
private life Mrs. Charles de Peyer, is 
being congratulated on the birth of a 
son, David Charles, on April 25. Miss 
Collins, who was the winner of a 
Schubert Memorial Prize in 1931, has 
been appearing in concert in various 
European centres. She will sing in Hol- 
land and France during the coming 
winter. 
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Kansas Enjoys 20th Annual Festival | 








ITTSBURGH, Kan., June 10.— 

With his usual high standard, Wal- 
ter McCray, head of the School of 
Music in the Kansas State Teachers 
College, directed the twentieth annual 
festival, the week of April 24-29, with 
more than gratifying results. In the 
face of discouragement from colleagues 
and citizens of this industrial town in 
Kansas, at his proposal to establish a 
musical festival where standard ora- 
torios and symphonic literature would 
be performed, he organized, twenty 
years ago, the nucleus of what is now a 
festival orchestra of sixty and a chorus 
of 160. Mr. McCray conducted the or- 
chestra in the opening event with 
praiseworthy results. Soloists were 
Rhetia Hesselberg, violinist, and Ruth 
Stamm, pianist. On April 25, Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, was presented in re- 
cital. 

Horatio Parker's oratorio, Hora 
Novissima, with Mr. Hackett, Helen 
Freund, soprano, Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, and Stanley Deacon, 
bass, as soloists, was sung the follow 
ing day with Mr. McCray conducting. 


SING BRAHMS REQUIEM 


Syracuse University Chorus Gives Mov- 
ing Performance of Work 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 10.—Brahms’s 
Requiem was sung for the first time in 
this city at the concert given by the 
Syracuse University Chorus, appearing 
under the auspices of Morning Musi- 
cales, Inc., in Lincoln Auditorium on 
April 26. Dr. Howard Lyman conducted 
the authentic and moving performance. 
The orchestral part was played by mem- 
bers of the Syracuse Civic and Syracuse 
University orchestras, with Gladys Eld- 
rett Bush and Horace Douglas at the 
pianos. 

Soloists were Mary Craig, soprano, 
and William Simmons, baritone, who 
were acclaimed both for their singing in 
the Requiem and for their artistic inter- 
pretations of songs in the second part 
of the program 

Previously the Syracuse University 
Symphony, conducted by Andre Polah, 
gave the first performance of his tran- 
scription for orchestra and chorus of 
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Figures in the Twentieth Spring Music Festival at Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg: 

From the Left, Waldemar Geltch, Kansas University; Walter McCray, Festival Director; Dr. VY. 

A. Brandenburg, President of the College; Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Kansas City Phil- 

harmonic; Arthur Hackett, Tenor; Helen Freund, Soprano; Phillip Abbas, ‘Cellist: Edna Swanson 
Ver Haar, Contralto; Stanley Deacon, Bass, and Mrs. McCray 


Requests for repetition of this work at 
test the success of its reception. Phillip 
\bbas, ‘cellist, was heard in a recital 
the next day, with the usual! felicitous 
results. The viola da gamba was also a 
medium for display of Mr. Abbas’s gen 
erally fine musicianship. The after 
noon of April 29, Miss Ver Haar and 
Mr. Deacon were warmly received in 
recital. The closing event, Handel's 
Messiah, had the same soloists as in the 
Parker work. Mr. McCray directed 
both chorus and orchestra and was ac 
corded hearty praise. 

The Festival also included in its ac 
tivity the three-day Interstate High 
School Music contest with Karl Krue- 
ger, conductor of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, and Waldemar Geltch, Kan 
sas University, judges of the orchestra, 
band and violin contests. The Spring- 
field, Mo., High School captured the 
lion’s share of the honors in the con- 
test. Fort Scott, Kan., however, took 
the most coveted single award, that in 
the Class A orchestras. Enrollment in 
the contest this year was more than 
3,500. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Bach’s Chaconne, and the premiere of a 
Scherzo Fantastique by William Ber- 
wald, head of the composition depart- 
ment of the College of Fine Arts. 

The annual scholarship competition 
for entering students will be held on 
July 7. The awards are five four-year 
scholarships, one of $300 and four of 
$150 each. 


Louise Arnoux to Return for Trans- 
continental Tour 


Louise Arnoux, diseuse, will make a 
series of appearances on the Pacific 
Coast under the management of Bernard 
R. Laberge. On the way she will give 
costume recitals and lectures in the Mid- 
dle West, in Colorado, and in the South. 
Later in the season she will go to Can- 
ada for the fifth time. 


Maurice Durand, who has been, suc- 
cessively, director of the opera houses 
in Toulon, Nice and Marseilles, has 
been appointed to a similar post in 
Havre. 
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HARRISBURG UNITS 
GIVE STAGE WORKS 


Guest Performers Also Appear 
in Programs of Notable 
Quality 


Harrissurc, Pa., June 10—The 
Wednesday Club terminated its season 
on April 24 with Mozart's Bastien and 
Bastienne and Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue. Principals were Katherine 
Heefner, Mary Palmer, Abram De- 
whirst, Myrtle Gable, Leah Minick and 
John Wilson. 

The Mozart Festival Chorus, Willy 
Richter, conductor, gave a concert ver- 
sion of Carmen on April 26. Visiting 
soloists were Grace Divine, Judson 
House and Carl Formes. Local soloists 
were Ermine Thompson White, Eliza 
Bretz, May Shoop Cox, Robert Dil- 
worth, Clark Baer, John Gibson and 
George Sigler. 

The Westminster Choir, Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, conductor, appeared 
on May 10, giving an excellent per- 
formance. Robert H. Mathias was the 
local manager. 

The Creation Is Sung 

The choir of the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Donald Kettring, 
director, sang The Creation on April 
29. Myrtle Gable, Dorothy Urich, John 
Miller and John Wilson were soloists. 

Frieda Hempel gave a Jenny Lind 
program on May 4 in conjunction with 
the 100th anniversary of Grace Meth- 
odist Church and to commemorate 
Jenny Lind’s concert in the church in 
1851. D. Harold Jauss, violinist, and 
Dewitt Waters, accompanist, assisted. 

Concerts have been given by the 
Amphion Club, Bernard B. Wert, di- 


rector: the Schubert Club, Salome 
Sanders, conductor: and the Brahms 
Club, directed by George Sutton. Also 


taking part were James Wallace, p1 
anist: the Madrigal Singers, Mrs. 
Charles Shaffner, Ruth Arney, Ruth 
Marion, Paul Higgins and Abram Dew- 
hirst Sara LEMER 
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will teach a few individual pupils and 
conduct Master Classes at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and Felix Fox 
School, Boston. 
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ITALIAN FESTIVAL 
IS HELD IN BUFFALO 


Florentine Society Gives First 
Program—Ingram to Conduct 
Orchestra 





BuFFaLo, June 10.—The Florentine 
Festival Society of Buffalo held its 
initial Florentine May Festival in Elm- 
wood Music Hall on May 23. The 
Buffalo Community Orchestra, directed 
by John Ingram, Cosma Vullo, soprano, 
and Edith Di Bartolo, pianist, presented 
an admirable program of Italian music. 

The election of Mr. Ingram as per- 
manent conductor of the Community 
Orchestra has been announced. Guest 
conductors of recent concerts have been 
Antonia Brico, Gertrud § Hrdliczka, 
Theophil Wendt, Herbert Straub and 
Mr. Ingram. 

Appearing in her home city after an 
absence of five years, Helen Oelheim, 
contralto, delighted a capacity audience 
in Elmwood Music Hall on May 25. 
Walter Golde was at the piano. On 
May 26, Miss Oelheim had the assis- 
tance of R. Leon Trick and Zoe Lynex, 
pianists, and the All-High School Or- 
chestra in a concert for school children. 
This event marked the beginning of a 
cultural program by the Y. M. C. A. 


Operetta Has Premiere 


The Women Teachers Association 
presented the Buffalo Teachers Chorus 
and the Singers Club in a premiere per- 
formance of The Nightingale, a pleas- 
ing operetta with an Oriental atmos- 
phere by Joseph W. Clokey, in the State 
Teachers College Auditorium on May 
2. Willis Knapp Jones wrote the li- 
bretto. William Breach conducted. 
Isabelle Tardiff, Kathryn Schwob, Win- 
ifred Miller and Carl Naish had the 
chief roles. The work was received 
with vigorous applause. 

The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, di- 
rector, closed its thirtieth season on 
\pril 30 in the Hotel Statler. The 
program consisted of folk songs, ex- 
cellently sung. Maxine Kisor Wendt, 
soprano, was the soloist. Robert Huf- 
stader and Theophil Wendt accom- 
panied. 

On the same evening a concert was 
given under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Consistory, the Buffalo Orpheus, and 
Ismailia Temple of the Shrine in the 
Buffalo Consistory. The Buffalo Or- 
pheus; Marion McAfee, soprano, of 
New York; and a symphonic orchestra 
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ll-Girl Cast for Pirates of Penzance 





Barreuther 





The Dress Rehearsal of The Pirates of Penzance, Given in Brooklyn Recently, Shows the All! 
feminine Cast on the Stage and Carl Tollefsen, Who Conducted, in the Orchestra Pit 


ROOKLYN, N. Y. June 10.—A well 

sung and charmingly acted produc- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates 
of Penzance was given at St. Paul's 
Parish House on the afternoon of May 
17 and the evening of May 18. An all- 
girl cast included Alice Vovel, Dorothy 
Boette, Alma Tollefsen, Ethel Seymour, 
Dorothy Stenhouse, Virginia Vogel, 
Charlotte Roche, Harriet Hopke, Fran- 
ces Comerford and Anita Palmer in 
the principal roles. 

Carl Tollefsen conducted the good- 
sized orchestra with mastery. The pro- 
ceeds are to be donated to the Flatbush 
Day Nursery. 

The annual spring concert under the 


led by Mr. Ingram took part. Robert 


Hufstader was at the piano. 
Choral Concerts Presented 


The Chopin Singing Society, a male 
chorus directed by Arnold Cornelissen, 
sang Polish music in St. John Kanty’s 
Lyceum on April 18. Marja Bogucka, 
soprano, and Zygmunt Stojowski, pian- 
ist, were soloists. 

A week later, another male chorus, 
the Polish Singing Circle, directed by 
Seth Clark, appeared in the same hall. 
Soloists were Marja Krakowska, so- 
prano, and Franciszek Krakowski, bari- 
tone. A string octet from the Eastman 
School of Music, with Joseph Fortuna 
as first violinist, was a feature. 

The Haru-gari Frohsinn, male chor- 
isters, and the Philharmonic Symphony, 
directed by Hans Hagen were heard 
in Elmwood Music Hall on April 17. 

On the same date, the women’s Chor- 
al Club, directed by Harold Fix, gave 
a program in the Twentieth Century 
Club. Joseph Phillips was baritone 
soloist. Dorothy Borschel and Ethvol 
McMullen accompanied. 

ETHEL McDowe.! 


Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis Return 
from Successful European Tour 


Eleanor Steele, soprano, and Hall 
Clovis, tenor, recently returned from a 
series of successes in Europe which in- 
cluded recitals in Trieste, Florence, 
Rome, Milan, Budapest, Prague, Vien- 
na, Munich, London, Zurich and 
Geneva. After a stay in the West, the 
singers will again sail in August to fill 
a number of European re-engagements, 
returning in October for the 
here. 


season 


direction of Carl and Augusta Tolle?- 
sen was held in Old First Church, Park 
Slope, on June 1. Alwah Nichols, har 
tone, and Lawrence J]. Munson, organ 
ist, assisted. Piano pupils presented ‘bx 
Mme. Tollefsen were Sarah La Bar 
bera, Florence Bunin, Sylvia Alemar 
and Solomon Davis. Violim pupils 
Mr. Tollefsen were Edward Nasie 
owski, Frank Del'Isola and 
Jacobs. In addition to solo works, the 
program included an ensemble of wio 
lins, accompanied by organ and piano 
The participants disclosed technical an 
temperamental musicianship of ‘hit 
order. 


CAMP RECEIVES GIFT 


Interlochen Organization Given Prac- 
tice Building by Fraternit,; 
INTERLOCHEN, Micu., June 10—The 
season at the National Music ‘ 
extend from June 24 to Au 
the direction of Joseph E. Madds ma)? 


day concerts in the Interlochen Bos 
will, as usual, be a feature. The ¢ 
of an attractive practice buildime ‘he: 
been received from Phi Beta Frater 
Instruction in conducting will bx 


given by Vladimir Bakaleimikofi, a: 
sistant conductor of the Cmommat 
Symphony. T. P. Giddings and Milla 
V. Petrovic will be in charge of won 


instruction. Guy Maier will teac 


taps 
: 
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COLUMBUS FORCES 
PRESENT NEW WORK 


Orehestra Seasen Ended—Oper- 
at Pregrams Given—Guests 
Are Welcomed 


Comusns, fume 10—The Columbus 
Svmpineny,, Earl Hopkins, conductor, 
cave the premiere of Johm E. Rhodes’s 
shoudl Sumplteny at its closimg concert 
om Agmil 22 The score is melodious 
undl welll enciestrated. The Overture 
1 Tithe Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
Stumss waltz and am excerpt from 
Loikememm were also om the program. 
Bette Fry, soprano, and Frank LaRue, 
coimst, were solusts. 

La Seale Opera Club, Margaret 
Crawierd|, artiste director, gave Faust 
on Maw 4 and 5 im Bexley High School 
\niitertam Myrtle Keith, Luigi 
Nuzzm, Carl Schodorf, Opal Stauffer 
unii Edward Hipple made up the cast 

The Civic Opera Company presented 
Camumem im Wenrerial Hall. Sarah Jane 
ailigam, pupil of Marta Wittkowska, 
cemenall dimector, bad the title role. W1il- 
bor Cmst directed! 

Loews Diercks conducted a chorus 
irom tthe University’s Department of 
Wisse om May IR Marjorie Jones, 
Prasat Thomas Mizer were 


SOIT, 


Mwy anc 


Twe Singers Score 


Wartinelli gave the last 
Coneerts Series, 


Hast, 


1OMIIIT 
PUTED Tas 
Hemmmast 
TMBURLETS, 


. _ 
Noir 


tite vie 
Amend and Wiliam E 
Edity was the final artist of 
the Capittal) Unuversitty [This was 
Wir. Edidy’s first local appearance, and 
ts Mees Hall audience encored him 
meres times for his splendid voice, 
time dGxtiem, and unassuming American 
munnr of performance. 


LoS Ww 


series. 


rep’ (CRANSTON SMITH 
Earle B. Hall Resigns from 
& Schirmer, Inc. 


7 , 


LYLY manager Oo! 


he dan and orcitestra department 
~ Ter ™ tas resigned as « 
Ln Wir. Hall is widely known in 
“ sc pulblishine field and had beet 
ress Tilers? hra. ous] with Lyon & 
: ncage, and the J. W. Jenkins 
So $i Kansas City, prior t 
s Sciuaumer pesitiom. During the last 


mr wears ihe bas beem identified also 


mith the edimational activities of G. 
Schomer, Inc. attending conferences 
und nventions, and has a wide ac- 
jimniwnce with many leaders among 
SO nek LTS 
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SEASON IS CLOSED 
BY DALLAS PLAYERS 


Symphony Concerts Are Con- 
cluded for This Year—Many 
Recitals Presented 


Dattas, June 10.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony closed its season with a concert 
in Fair Park Auditorium on April 8, 
Paul Van Katwijk conducting. Mu- 
sicianly interpretations were given of 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Russian Easter 
Overture, the Polovetzian Dances from 
Prince Igor, and Death and Transfigu- 
ration by Strauss. Queena Mario, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, was the solo- 
ist. 

At a previous concert, the orchestra 
had Francis Macmillen as violin solo- 
ist. He played a concerto by Glazou- 
noff in a finished style. Under Mr. 
Van Katwijk the orchestra gave an ex- 
cellent reading of Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony. 

Mme. Mario gave a program at the 
Dallas Woman’s Club on April 6, in- 
cluding in her program a song by Wil- 
fred Pelletier, her husband. Nils Nel- 
son accompanied and played solos. 

Benno Rabinof, violinist, gave the 
last seasonal program on the Civic- 
Community Course on April 3 in Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Chapel. 

In the recent drive of the Civic-Com- 
munity Concert Course for next season, 
1800 subscribers were listed. Mrs. R. B. 
Stichter was chairman. 

Elijah was sung by the Oratorio So- 
ciety of Southern Methodist University 
in McFarlin Memorial Chapel on May 
1. Paul Van Katwijk conducted. The 
chorus was augmented by 200 school 
children under the direction of Sudie 
Williams. Soloists were Ethel Rader, 
Elsie Golden, [van Dneproff and Robert 
Hopkins. The same evening, in Sunset 
High School, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Oak Cliff, conducted by Armand 
DeMond, gave a program for the bene- 
fit of the Oak Cliff Little Theatre. The 
Friendly Hour Orchestra, led by Earle 
Behrends, participated. Frances De- 
Mond, Marjorie Novich and Jack Shaf- 
fran were soloists. 

E. Robert Schmitz was enthusiastical- 
ly applauded at his piano recital in the 
City Temple on May 10, under the man- 
agement of Harriet Bacon McDonald. 

Phe Oak Cliff Civic Chorus, Lora 
Coston Bridges, director, gave a pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Parent-Teacher 
Association, in Sunset High School on 
April 29. The cycle, Flower Wreath, 
by William J. Marsh of Fort Worth, 
was featured. Soloists were Lucile 
Buckley, Mozelle Crow and Albert 
Luper, Jr. 

Programs have brought appearances 
of the Schubert Senior, Junior and Juv- 
enile clubs; the Schubert String Play- 
ers; Mrs. John M. Boyd; Walter Paul 
Romberg; Roger Harris; Helen Hall; 
Harold Hart Todd; Mrs. H. M. Whal- 
ing; the Y. M. C. A. Chorus. 
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Baldridge 


Costumes of the Period Added to the Attractiveness of the Program of Music in the Elizabethan 
Home Given by the Women's Glee Club of Coe College 


EDAR RAPIDS, Ia., June 10.— 

Music in the Elizabethan Home 
was the feature of the spring concert 
given by the Women’s Glee Club of 
Coe College, Catherine M. Adams, di- 
rector, at the college on May 1. The 
members of the club, charmingly cos- 
tumed, were supposed to be guests in 
the home of Lord and Lady Kytson, 
and sang works by Dowland, Bridge, 
Wilbye, Morley and others, with the 
assistance of Robert Troyak, tenor and 
James Manville, bass, who joined in a 


SEATTLE WELCOMES 


Local Groups and Soloists Are 
Also Heard in Programs of 
Interest 


SEATTLE, June 10.— Fortune Gallo’s 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company opened 
a week’s engagement at the Civic Audi- 
torium on April 23 with Aida, continu- 
ing with works of the standard reper- 
toire. An added Sunday evening per 
formance of Rigoletto featured Virginia 
Rea, a Seattle-trained soprano, as 
Gilda. 

Artists presented by the Associated 
Women Students, University of Wash 
ington, were Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pian- 
ist, on April 10, and Amelita Galli- 
Curci, soprano, on April 12. Mme. 
Galli-Curci was assisted by Raymond 
Williams, flutist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist. 

The annual concert of the Junior 
Amphion Society on April 6 featured 
Dudley Buck’s cantata The Voyage of 
Columbus. A little symphony orchestra 
under Arville Belstad took part; Mar- 
garet Blakkestad accompanied. The 
spring concert of the Philomel Singers, 
R. H. Kendrick, director, was given 
with Nathan Stewart, baritone, former 
ly of Seattle, assisting ; John Hopper ac 
companied. The Arion Male Chorus, 
Walter Aklin, conductor, gave a pro- 
gram on April 7. 

Programs at the University of Wash- 
ineton included those given by Ruth 
Henley, Florence Merriam, Marian 
Yand, Helga Lind, Vernon Jackson, and 
Beatrice Kauffman. Tau Chapter, Mu 
Phi Epsilon, presented Kathryn Kant- 
ner and John Rarig. 

The seventh annual Western Wash- 
ington Music Meet, sponsored by the 
music department of the university, was 
held on April 19, 20 and 21, with 1500 
students participating in seventy-six en- 
semble events. Walter C. Wekle was 
the local chairman 

Mozart’s The Theatre Manager was 


given on April 25 under Myron Jacob 


mixed quartet. A string quartet playe 
several works and Doris Garner was 
a reader. 

Earlier in the evening, the club sang 
Palestrina’s Gloria Patri, Memegalli's 
Jesu, Salvator Mundi, Carpenter's ar- 
rangement of a spiritual and Holst’ 
Ave Maria. Laura Clock was the ac 
companist. A large audience townd the 
entire program very much to ts hkmg 
and applauded Miss Adam's excellent 
direction and imgenious rea. Al] those 
taking part did fine work 


CELEBRATED GUESTS 


son. Principals were Alice 
Betty Martin, James 
Bate and Alexander Camphe 

Programs have been give 
Bohéme Music Club, the Ladies Musica 
Club, and the auxiliary departmem 
the Musical Art Society 


Harvey Mart 
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BROOKLYN CHORUSES 
HAVE NEW SUCCESS 


Apelle Club and Morning Choral 
Give Concerts—Soloists Are 
Jume 10.— The Apollo 

Alfred Boyce, comductor, conclud- 
ed its fifty-sewemth year as a men’s 
choras with a comeert (its 172nd) in the 
Opera House of the Academy of Music 
m April 24% A feature was W. Franke 
Harling’s camtata Before the Dawn 
Oniher works were by Herbert, Hadley 
umd Sallivam The club's singing was 
agaim superlative. Ameri Galli-Campi., 
soprama, samg arias from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor amd Rigoletto. Horace Britt, 


PRookl ¥N 


cellist. comtributed solos and played 
iibingan Club soloists were Price 
Boome, temor, amd Sidney Sellers, bari 
none 


TY 


Tie Mormimg Choral, conducted by 
ferbert Stavely Sammond, ended its 
hiiteemth seasom im the Music Hall of 
the Academy om April 12. This women’s 
ensemble has steadily risen in artistic 
shulity to its present eminence. Notable 
were imtetpretations of Clokey’s Night, 
l The Fay, amd Goldsworthy’s 
How Do I Love Thee. Julius Huehn, 
assisted. 
Yim Dowmes’s double series of twen- 
mime lecture-recitals, The Enjoyment 
Music, umder the auspices of the 
okivm Imstitute of Arts and Sciences, 
midie! om the Academy on April 15 with 
rogram tllustratimg opera and ballet 
tine seventeenth century. Partici 
atime artists included Margaret Matz- 
m r, comtralto, with Frank La Forge 
um um orchestra of forty-two 
umd 2 pamtomime group from Smith Col- 
Werner Josten. Of 
mterest was an arrange 
ment Monteverdi's The Combat of 
i Clorinda. Dances by Lully 


lamcred aud 


“mer 
ce + 
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The All-City Grade School Bam were performed by members of the 
Orchestra, directed by Edwar K > i lege Damece Group under the 
zen, were heard on April 5 inrectnom of Edith Burnett 

Davip Scuperz Cs Fertx Deyo 
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KALAMAZOO FORCES 
ELECT NEW LEADER 


Herman Felber Succeeds Mattern 
as Conductor of Michigan 
Orchestra 


KaLaMazoo, Micu., June 10.—Her- 
man Felber, Jr., concertmaster of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony, has been ap- 
pointed conductor to succeed David 
Mattern, who has resigned. The seven- 





e 


Herman Felber, Jr., Will Conduct the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony 


concert schedule will be resumed next 
season, the opening concert taking place 
early in November. The annual drive 
for the budget will be conducted the 
first week in October. Mrs. Harry M. 
Snow is the manager. 

Mr. Felber began his violin study at 
the age of five, and at six joined the 
Children’s Symphony in Chicago, At 
eighteen, he was the youngest member 
of the Chicago Symphony, in which his 
father played the ‘cello. Later he de- 
voted himself to chamber music, or- 
ganizing the Chicago String Quartet. 
In the absence of Mr. Mattern he has 
frequently conducted rehearsals of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony, winning golden 
opinions. 
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Grace Spofford Will Be V 
Associate Director of 


N. Y. College of Music 


Carl Hein, director of the New York 
College of Music, announces the ap- 
pointment of Grace Spofford as asso- 
ciate director. Miss Spofford’s career 
as a music educator has been unusually 
varied. She graduated from Smith Col- 
lege where she majored in music, and 
later from the Peabody Conservatory 
in piano and organ. After several years 
at the Conservatory as instructor in pi- 
ano and supervisor of normal piano 
teaching, Harold Randolph appointed 
her executive secretary, a post which 
she held for seven years. 

When the Curtis Institute was or- 
ganized, in 1924, Miss Spofford was ap- 
pointed dean of that institution. She 
resigned in 1931. 

Recognizing the changing conditions 
in music education, Miss Spofford made 
a special study of educational broad- 
casting in the leading centres of Europe, 
returning to this country to find the 
work for unemployed musicians in 
process of formation. To this work she 
dedicated some time, and during the 
past season she has been associated with 
Mme. Olga Samaroff in the organiza- 
tion of the Layman’s Music Courses, 
and has given several series of lectures 
on the New York Philharmonic pro- 
grams as well as a course in music ap- 
preciation at the Beekman Hill Forum. 

To the New York College of Music, 
with its tradition of fifty-six years, 
Miss Spofford brings an experience in 
academic and musical circles based on 
the best traditions of the art, but with 
singular insight into changing social 
cenditions and their effect on all the 
arts. 


DAYTONA BEACH HEARS 
ADMIRABLE MUSICIANS 


Rotary Club Presents Artists in Pro- 
gram of Chamber Music—Chorus 
Makes Appearance 


Daytona BeacuH, Fra., June 10.— 
In celebration of Music Week, the 
Rotary Club presented David Talmage, 
violinist and ‘cellist; Alfred E. Donnel- 
ly, violinist, and Jessie Talmage, pi- 
anist, in a program of chamber music 
at the Palmetto Club on May 7. Works 
by Gade, Debussy, Haydn, Moszkowski 
and Drdla were played. 

The Handel Chorus, Dr. Harry G. 
Walker, conductor, sang Schubert's 
Rosamunde at the Auditorium on May 
8. Mr. Talmage, Mr. Donnelly and 
Jessie Talmage played trios; and Opal 
Peters, pianist, gave an excellent per- 
formance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 2. 

John Goss and his London Singers, 
and Walter Gieseking, closed the Art- 
ists’ Series at the Auditorium. 

i Bs 


Symphony Orchestra Closes Season in 
Winter Park, Fla. 


WINTER Park, Fra., June 10.—A 
concert at the Annie Russell Theatre 
closed the eighth season of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Central Florida. 
Under the baton of Harve Clemens, the 
orchestra has given five subscription 
programs in Winter Park, popular con- 
certs in Orlando and Daytona Beach, 
and the annual benefit program. Solo- 
ists were Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Alice Biscow Sager, violinist; Helen 
Moore, pianist, and Bruce Dougherty, 
tenor. The founder, Dr. Mary L. Leon- 
ard, now shares her responsibilities with 
a board of directors. A 2. 





Pach Bros. 
Grace Spofford, Who Takes Up New Duties 


as Associate Director at the New York College 
of Music 


NEW ORCHESTRA IS 
ROCHESTER FEATURE 


B’nai B'rith Little Symphony Is 
Welcomed—Eastman Students 
Applauded 


RocuHester, June 10.—The newly or- 
ganized B'nai B'rith Little Symphony, 
Emanuel Balaban, conductor, appeared 
on May 23 in Berith Kodesh Temple 
before a cordial audience. 

[he program included the Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor by Vivaldi; Haydn's 
Military Symphony; five Norwegian 
Folk Songs, Grieg-Rogers; eight Jew- 
ish Melodies by David Diamond; the 
Overture to Weber’s Abu Hassan; and 
works by Mendelssohn and Glazounoft. 
Smooth and dynamic performances 
were achieved, Mr. Balaban’s interpre- 
tations being colorful and authoritative. 

The Eastman School Symphony, 
Samuel Belov, conductor, gave a con- 
cert in Masonic Auditorium on May 24 
before the Northern Baptist Conven- 


tion. The program consisted of the 
Overture to Oberon; Griffes’s Tone 


Poem for flute and orchestra, with Bur- 
dett Atkinson as Hanson’s 
Nordic Symphony, an excerpt from 
Prince Igor and Debussy’s Fetes. The 
young people played excellently. 


’ 
soioist : 


Graduates Give Recitals 


Participants in Eastman School grad- 
uation recitals in Kilbourn Hall on May 
23 and 25 were: Alice George, Inez 
Harvuet and Clarice Spencer, sopranos ; 
Pauline Barbe and Donald Sandifur, pi- 
anists; Marjorie Hodgkinson, Millard 
Taylor and Joseph Fortuna, violinists; 
Wellington Stewart, organist; Carl 
Anton Wirth, horn player; John Celen- 
tano, viola player; Sam Reiner, ‘cellist, 
and Frank May, bass. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s opera Dr. Cupid was 
admirably performed on May 28 and 
29 by the Eastman School opera depart- 
ment at Kilbourn Hall. Emanuel Bal- 
aban conducted. Taking part were 
Frederick Tooley, Mary Jane Miller, 
Romolo DeSpirito, Dorothy Pfeffer, 
Bernhardt Tiede, William Foote, Carl 
Senne, Nathan Emanuel and 
Schlatter. 

Earlier in the season the Civic Opera 
Company gave three excellent perform- 
ances of H. M. S. Pinafore, sponsored 
by the Civic Music Association, in the 
Eastman Theatre. Guy Fraser Harrison 
and Paul White conducted. 

Mary Ertz Wi 
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WISCONSIN CLUBS 
CONVENE IN BELOIT 


Assembly of Federated Groups 
Features Choral Festival 
in Schedule 


Be.ort, Wis., June 10.—The eight- 
eenth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Music Clubs, held 
from May 22 to 24, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. Charles M, Gleason, 
Manitowoc, president (re-elected) ; 
Mrs. Edwin C. Thompson, Madison, 
first vice-president (re-elected); Mrs. 
G. F. Rassweiler, Beloit, second vice- 
president ; Mrs. Fred H. Foster, Racine, 
treasurer; Mrs. Charles Madison, Mil- 
waukee, recording secretary. 

Singers from ten societies took part 
in the first Choral Festival in the his- 
tory of the organization under the di- 
rectorship of Clyde Parnell of Milwau- 
kee, choral chairman for Wisconsin. In 
support of the Federation policy to 
utilize music by American composers, 
the chorus sang works by Kramer, 
Krone, Buchanan, Skilton, Aschenbren- 
ner and Lloyd Loar, as well as works 
from other schools. The music was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


Beloit College Represented 


Appearances were made by vocal and 
instrumental ensembles and _ soloists 
from various cities in the state. Dean 
William E. Alderman gave an address 
at the session held at Beloit College, 
where Alois Lang, cousin of Anton 
Lang of Oberammagau, delivered a lec- 
ture. The Beloit singers, and dancers 
trained by Vera Dougan also took part. 

Mrs. Thompson was toastmistress at 
the banquet, which brought appearances 
of Mrs. H. L. Miller, Madison, treas- 
urer of the National Federation; Mrs. 
Louis A. Pradt, Wausau; and Mrs. 
Gleason. Harold S. Dyer, of North- 
western University, spoke on A Perma- 
nent Culture Through Music. 

A program was furnished by the 
Beatrice Rueth Whistling Ensemble of 
Milwaukee, accompanied by Therese 
Krumhoff; Anthony Dongarra, young 
violinist, Janesville; Jack Midgley, Be- 
loit, and Mrs. Lucretia Staege, Wau- 
sau, singers; and the Madrigal Singers 
of Madison. 
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DENVER ORCHESTRA 
TO ELABORATE LIST 


Extended Schedule Planned for 
Next Season with Renowned 
Soloists 


Denver, June 10.—The closing con- 
cert of the Denver Civic Symphony, 
Horace E. Tureman, conductor, was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm in the 
Municipal Auditorium on April 29. 
Marian Hall, pianist, a Denver girl who 
is rapidly becoming known as one of our 
best artists, was the soloist in Paderew- 
ski’s Concerto in A Minor. The orches- 
tra has never appeared in finer fettle, 
playing The Moldau by Smetana, and 
Wagnerian excerpts: the Prelude and 
the Introduction to the Third Act from 
Lohengrin; the Waldweben from Sieg- 
fried and the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer. 

Dalies Frantz, pianist, formerly of 
this city, had an ovation when he gave 
a masterly interpretation of Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E Flat with the orchestra at 
an earlier concert. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s Eighth and Mr. Tureman 
gave a thrilling reading of Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration. 

The season ended without 
and the drive for three-year subscrip- 
tions is progressing. More elaborate 
plans for next season include the usual 
six Sunday afternoon concerts and 
three evening concerts with renowned 
soloists. 


a deficit, 


Romeo and Juliet Given 


Monsignor Bosetti presented Romeo 
and Juliet in four performances. The 
chorus was made up of the Cathedral 
Choristers and assisting singers, and 
was sponsored by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and Catholic Charities. The 
production was received with enthus- 
iasm. Principals were Karl John, Arch 
Cannon, Anne O'Neill, Josephine Neri, 
Homer Reed, Jean Dickenson, Cath- 
erine Anderson, Hazel Engle Youngs, 
Mrs. Etienne C. Perinyi, Margaret 
Seerie, and Pauline Shores. Monsignor 
Bosetti is a director of great ability. 

The Colorado State Music Teachers 
\ssociation met in conjunction with the 
Music Week Association. FE. Robert 
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Schmitz was presented in a piano re- 
cital. The Colorado Composers Con- 
cert gave representation to James 
Sykes, Edwyl Redding, George Morri- 
son, Grace Mays, Milton Schrednich, 
and Newton H. Pashley. Andrew 
Riggs is president of the association 
and Arthur L. Knott the secretary. 

Among those who led choral and in- 
strumental ensembles in Music Week 
were Freeman H. Talbot, Clarence Rey- 
nolds, John C. Kendel and Raymon H. 
Hunt. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany filled a week’s engagement, main- 
taining its usual standard. i tye 


SIOUX CITY’S SERIES 


Symphony Orchestra Ends Ninth Sea- 
son Without Deficit 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 10.— The 
Sioux City Symphony, conducted by 
Leo Kucinski, concluded its ninth sea- 
son with a highly enjoyable concert in 
Shrine Auditorium recently. Al- 
bert Hirsh, nineteen-year-old pianist, 
was the soloist. The program had a 
splendid interpretation throughout. 
There was Beethoven’s Third Leonore 
Overture for an opening work, and the 
Overture to Le Roi d’Ys by Lalo to end 
the list. Between came excerpts from 
Die Meistersinger and Massenet’s 
Werther, Le Rouet d’Omphale by 
Saint-Saéns and Pierné’s The March of 
the Little Tin Soldiers. Mr. Hirsh’s 
performance of Rachmaninoff'’s Con- 
certo in C Minor was impressive, as 
was his playing of a Chopin group. 

The orchestra, which is sponsored by 
the Sioux City Civic Music Association, 
has been so well supported by the public 
this season that it is now without a 
deficit. Big plans are being made for 
next year in celebration of the orches- 
tra’s tenth anniversary. Solo and group 
attractions on the schedule are: José 
Echaniz, pianist; Miss France, contral- 
to; Benno Rabinof, violinist; Nini 
Theilade, danseuse ; the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben ; the Paris Instrumental Quintet, 
and a performance of The Messiah. 





Suite for Strings by Philip James Has 
Premiere at N. Y. U. 


A feature of the Spring Music Week 
held by the combined musical organiza- 
tions of the Washington Square College 
of New York University was a new 
Suite for strings by Philip James, direc- 
tor of music at the university’s College 
of Fine Arts. The Suite was played by 
the string orchestra of thirty. Other 
events included a concert by the string 
quartet, and a Handel program by the 
chorus at which excerpts from Semele 
were sung with Josephine Antoine, so- 
prano, and Norman Johnston, baritone, 
as soloists. The events were under the 
supervision of Martin Bernstein, as- 
sistant professor of music. 


Willem Durieux to Teach at Smith 
College Summer School 


Willem Durieux, ’cellist and teacher, 
head of the ‘cello department at Barn- 
ard College, Columbia University, and 
director of the Durieux String Quartet, 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
Smith College as instructor in ’cello and 
ensemble in the Summer School of Mu- 
sic which opens on June 25. Mr. Dur- 
ieux is also conductor of the Durieux 
Chamber Music Ensemble and musical 
director of five Twilight Musicales at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries on 
Thursday afternoons, which proved so 
popular that a similar series is planned 
for next year. 
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Dr. Charles H. Mills Honored in 20th ~ 


Year as Director of Music in Wisconsin 


ADISON, Wis., June 10.— Dr. 

Charles H. Mills, director of the 
School of Music, University of Wis- 
consin, is this year completing his twen- 
tieth year in that position. In recogni- 
tion of his long period of service to the 
university and his influence on music 
education in the United States, Dr. 
Mills was recently honored by a ban- 
quet attended by faculty members and 
students. 

As one of the founders and first pres- 
ident of the Association of Midwestern 
University Schools of Music, Dr. Mills 
is recognized as a music educator of 
prominence in the schools of higher 
learning in the country. The remark- 
able growth in music education in sec- 
ondary schools also received its im- 
petus from a movement started at the 
University of Wisconsin by Dr. Mills. 

Born in Nottingham, England, Dr. 
Mills, after a distinguished career as 
organist, choir director and conductor 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, first 
came to the United States in 1892, tour- 
ing as a concert pianist. He located 
permanently in this country in 1907 
when he became professor of history 
and theory at Syracuse University. 
From 1908-14 he was director of the 
School of Music, University of Illinois. 

Under the educational leadership of 
Dr. Mills the School of Music at the 
University of Wisconsin has enjoyed 
steady and significant growth. Previous 
to his coming to the institution in 1914 
only a two-year course leading to a 
Certificate in Music had been offered. 
Dr. Mills reorganized the course on a 
four-year basis, which led to the Bache- 
lor of Music degree. He later added 
courses of graduate study, and the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy with a major in music 
are now granted. 

In 1927, upon the recommendation of 
Dr. Mills, the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin revised its entrance re- 
quirements to permit a maximum of 





Schneider 


Dr. Charles H. Mills, a Distinguished Pioneer 
in Music Education Fields 


four high school units in music. The 
“Wisconsin Plan,” as it became known, 
set such high standards musically and 
educationally as a basis for granting 
this increase in credit recognition, that 
the quality of high school music study 
has advanced phenomenally. 

Dr. Mills is also known as a com- 
poser. He is an associate in the Royal 
College of Music, a Fellow in the Royal 
College of Organists, a Fellow in the 
American Guild of Organists, and was 
formerly dean of the Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, president of the Association of Mid- 
western University Schools of Music, 
member of the executive committee of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, past president of the Wisconsin 
Music Teachers Association, member 
of the International Music Society, the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, Phi Kappa Phi, and Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia. 
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Turning the Dial 


Red Poppy (and Black)—A premiere in 
this country was the performance of the 
music to Reinhold Gliére’s ballet, The 
Red Poppy, secured after long negotia- 
tions by Frank Black for the NBC 
Symphony and led by the NBC musical 
director in two installments. The first 
was on June 5, with a big studio audi- 
ence; the second was scheduled for 
June 12. Divorced from the ballet 
(which this writer saw in Moscow) the 
music means little, being a series of 
colorful and _ inconsequential beads 
strung on a very thin line of “motifs.” 
One can hear in it almost any Russian 
composer one wishes to, with an occa- 
sional excursion into Puccini. No won- 
der Russian audiences have liked it so 
much! It is perfect movie music, 
although better scored than most. The 
ballet, as danced in Moscow, partook of 
the same pot-pourri character. The story 
is a typical Soviet-uplift one, with a 
Chinese heroine and a “Red” hero. 
Milton J. Cross read portions of it to 
the radio audience, sometimes during 
the music, so that the studio listen 
missed a good deal. QO. 

Damrosch and Gershwin — The an- 
nouncer at Dr. Walter Damrosch’s 
Packard broadcast over WJZ on Mon- 
day evening, June 4: “Dr. Damrosch 
has selected as his opening selection.” 
There’s variety of diction for you! On 
that occasion the seventy-two-year-old 
conductor, in addition to conducting a 
fine program of familiar music, ap- 
peared as pianist in the slow movement 
of George Gershwin’s Piano Concerto, 
the orchestra being conducted by his 
assistant. Ernest La Prade. 

There can be no doubt about it that 
Damrosch has an unusually fine gift 
for the piano. Many think he would 
have made a great reputation as a pian- 
ist, had he devoted himself to it, instead 
of conducting. But whatever one may 
think, his playing of the Gershwin 
Concerto was another example of his 
eternal youth, his desire to be active 
and his achievement of it at an age 
when most musicians have retired. 


Who Doesn’t. Know Le Cor? At a 
recent broadcast over WNYC, the an- 
nouncer, telling us that Sigurd Nilssen 
was to sing Flégier’s song, Le Cor, gave 
out the misinformation that it was little 
known in this country. I’m afraid he 
said so because he had never heard of 
it. Dangerous, Mr. Announcer, espe- 
cially when the song is one of the most 
famous and best known bass solos and 
has been sung again and again all over 
the world for the last twenty-five years 
or more. 





Short Waves ——# 


WOR has taken over the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Stadium concerts 
surprise of the summer. You may hear 
orchestral and choral music and operas on 
Saturday and Sunday nights, beginning 
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In Schools and Studios 





Frank Black, Who Secured the Music for 
Gliére's Red Poppy and Gave it an Amer- 
can Premiere in Two Concerts Over NBC 


with the opening on June 26—if you can 
get WOR over the country 

The Philadelphia Orchestra summer ser- 
ies at Robin Hood Dell will again be car- 
ried by Columina, beginning early in July. 

Gladys Swarthout is now featured soloist 
on the NBC Firestone Hour, with Rose- 
marie Brancato, Frank Chapman and Fred 
Hufsmith assisting. 

Amelita Galli-Curct will be soloist on the 
Contented program on June 18. over a 
WEAF network. Richard Bonelli was a 
previous guest. 

Egon Petri has concluded his series, on 
June 10, with a piano recital. He has 
previously played with the NBC String 
Quartet in an interesting list of quintets, 
over a WJZ network 

Doris Doe, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
will begin a series of concerts, with Frank 
Black and the NBC Symphony accompany- 
ing, on June 22, WJZ network at 
10:30 p. m 


Smith College String Orchestra 


Appears 

NoRTHAMPTON, MaAss., June 10. — The 
Smith College String Orchestra, Werner 
Josten, conductor, assisted by Bianca del 
Vecchio, pianist, gave an interesting con- 
cert on May 6. The orchestra played a 
concerto by Lully, arranged by Weingart 
ner, and Mr. Josten’s Concerto Sacro. In 
the first of these, the harpsichord part was 
played by Myra Coffin, and in the latter 
the piano part by Madeleine Tatton, both 
students of the music department. Miss 
del Vecchio offered a group of Scarlatti 
sonatas. 


Daytona Beacn, Fra., June 10.—E. B. 
Kursheedt, pianist, presented pupils at the 
Palmetto Club on May 15. They were 
Opal Peters, Minna Agress, Lorraine New- 
lin, Charlotte Newlin, Lorraine Grahn, 
Edith Rich, Carolyn Mims and Sara 
Curtis. D. T. 
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La Forge-Beramen Studio Activities 


The Spanish Trio, consisting of Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano; Manlio Ovidio, 
baritone, and Gerald Mirate, pianist, was 
heard at the home of Mrs. Robert Bacon, 
Westbury, L. I., on May 28, at the gather- 
ing of the Roosevelt Garden Club. 

The trio was also heard at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank La Forge, Darien, 
Conn., on June 1, and over the Columbia 
System on June 6. 

The weekly broadcast of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios on May 23, was given 
by Dorothy Thomson, soprano, and Clark 
Snell, baritone. “Miss Thomson sang two 
groups, including one of Mozart arias. Mr. 
Snell also sang two groups, and the two 
singers were heard in a duet. Mr. La 
Forge played all the accompaniments. 

On May 22, Evelyn White, pianist-pupil 
7 Ernesto Beraimen, gave a recital in the 
studios before a capacity audience. The 
program included. works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, and others. 

The series of La Forge-Bertimen Sum- 
mer School recitals was inaugurated on 
June 7, by Harrington van Hoesen, bari- 
tone; Evelyn White, pianist, and Mr. La 
Forge, composer-pianist. Mr. van Hoesen 
sang three groups of songs with Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. Miss White played 
two groups including one of MacDowell 
compositions. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Voice Conference 
Class Holds Session 


\delaide Gescheidt conducted a confer- 
ence class at her studio on May 16, at 
which principles of normal natural vocal 
levelopment and artistry of singing were 
discussed in detail with demonstrations. An 
hour of song followed, at which Virginia 
Bartow, soprano; Audrey Newitt, con- 
tralto; James Blauvelt, tenor, and Philip 
Whitfield, bass-baritone, were heard in a 
program of solos and duets which included 
lieder by Schumann, Wolff, Brahms Wolf, 
and Reger, duets by Mozart and Hildach, 
and songs by Purcell, German, Manning, 
Grieg, Griffes, Levitzki, Golde and Handel. 


Estelle Liebling Artists Active 


Dorothee Manski has been engaged for 
three performances of Isolde under Bruno 
Walter at Salzburg during August. Jes- 
sica Dragonette, soprano, made her second 
radio broadcast from Chicago on May 20. 
She still appears weekly on the Cities Ser- 
vice Program. Rosemarie Brancato, so- 
prano, has been engaged for twenty-six 
weeks by the Firestone Hour over WEAF 
beginning June 4. 

Lucy Monroe, soprano; Lucille Potter, 
coloratura soprano, and Olive Jones, have 
appeared on the radio. 

Helena Lanvin has been engaged by 
Alexander Smallens for Die Walkiire in 
the Lewisohn Stadium. Bartlett Simmons 
replaced Everett Marshall in the Ziegfeld 
Follies on May 28. Claire McQuillen will 
sing in the new Shubert production, The 
Family Album. 


Artists of Carolina Lazzari Heard in 
Opera and on the Air 


Pupils of Carolina Lazzari, formerly of 
the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera com- 
panies, have been making numerous ap- 
pearances during the last month. Ina Di 
Martino, soprano, was heard in leading 
roles with the San Carlo and Chicago 
Opera companies. Elda Ercole gave a 
Steinway Hall recital and appeared with 
the Puccini Opera Company. Mildred An- 
derson sang with the Chicago Opera. 
Frank Parker, NBC tenor, who is also a 
member of the Revelers Quartet, has made 
numerous broadcasts over WOR. Frank 
O’Conner is broadcasting weekly over 
WMCA. 


Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils Heard 


Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier were heard 
in recitals in Roselle, N. J., on June 7, and 
in her New York studio the following day. 
In the first concert those taking part in- 
cluded Jean Williams, Peggy Waller, Lois 


Knerr, Jane Storms, Dorothy Leach, Ruth 
Beyer, Barbara Goodman, George Scott, 
Janice Brothers, Richard Weber, and 
Peggy Waller. At the New York concert, 
the program was given by Louise Mc- 
Dowell, Donald Agger, Alice Collins, Ger- 
trude Sprague, Ina Pihlman, Sally Gard- 
iner, Mary Dee Wickenden, Edith DuBois, 
Dorsey Richardson and Ruth Eleanor 
Ward. 

Miss Hier gave a lecture at Connecticut 
College for the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
New London and the college on April 30. 
These lectures will be a regular feature of 
Miss Hier’s work next season. She will 
spend the summer in study in Paris, Salz- 
burg and Vienna. 


Edgar Schofield Presents Pupils in 
Recitals 


Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone and 
teacher, presented his pupils, Edna H. 
Kelly, soprano, and John Milton Kelly, 
tenor, in a joint recital at Christodora 
House on May 23. Harold Genther was 
accompanist. Ruth Lake, a Schofield pupil, 
was heard in recital with Mary Browning, 
violinist, at Port Richmond Dutch Re- 
formed Church on May 24, with Helen 
Haydock at the piano. The St. Cecilia 
Chorus of St. George's, Staten Island, of 
which Mr. Schofield is conductor, gave its 
spring concert on May 9. Mr. Schofield 
sang a group of songs accompanied by 
Mrs. Perine. Other soloists were Harry 
Partsch, viola player; Mrs. Buechler, vio- 
linist, and Mmes. Chapin, Snyder, Perine 
and White, pianists. 


Alexander Raab Prolongs New York 
Session 


\lexander Raab, whose master class for 
pianists was to have ended on May 25, was 
persuaded by the members of the class to 
prolong the session until June 15. Already 
a number of students have registered for 
classes next season. 


Piano Recital Given by Pupils of 
Grace Hofheimer 


Piano pupils of Grace Hofheimer gave 
an enjoyable recital in Steinway Hall on 
June 6. Those taking part included Pansy 
Modell, Gladys Mermelstein, Rhoda Levine, 
Jean Smyth, Charlotte Pushkoff, Marjorie 
Swetow, Helen Steinberg, Muriel Maratea, 
Raymond Smullyan, Doris Jones, Ruth 
Kasowsky, Nanette Smyth and Selma 
Modell. 


Artist-Pupils of Anna Graham Harris 
Give Benefit in Hackensack 


HackENSACK, N. J., June 10.—Artist- 
pupils of Anna Graham Harris gave a 
benefit concert in Fellowship Hall of the 
First Presbyterian Church on May 22. The 
singers taking part included Marion Pur- 
beck, Harriet Altenberger, Jeannette Neal, 
Esther De Mott, Leonie Jacoby and Rich- 
ard Meyer. The accompanists were Har- 
riet Altenberger, Rhoda Osterlund and 
Ora McCord Wheatcroft. 


Pupils of Fiona McCleary Appear 
in Recital 


Fiona McCleary, of the Tobias Matthay 
Piano School, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, London, presented pupils in 
recital at the Studio Club on May 12. Those 
taking part were: Marilyn Schaeffer; 
Leonard Arner, heard in original compo- 
sitions; Yetta Katz and Ruth Harriss. 
playing movements from Schumann and 
Beethoven concertos; Rose Roseman, Ruth 
McGrayne, Rhoda Silver, Svril Warshauer, 
Florence Katzowitz, Ethel Leitman, Fried® 
Lazaris, Ida Goldstein, Ada Diamond and 
Evelyn Rosenberg. Alice Salaff contributed 
songs. 


Two interesting programs of piano music 
by pupils of Kate S. Chittenden were given 
in Miss Chittenden’s studio on May 21 and 
25. 
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WORCESTER GROUPS 
HEARTILY RECEIVED 


Orchestral and Vocal Societies 
Contribute to the Spring 
Calendar 


Worcester, June 10.—The Worces- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestral Society 
was heard on April 17 in Horticultural 
Hall, Albert W. Wassell conducting. 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony had 
an excellent reading, and Ralph Smal- 
ley was a capable soloist in Popper's 
‘Cello Concerto, No. 2. 

Ralph M. Warren led a chorus of 
200 at the Lincoln Aid Association's 
concert in the Auditorium on April 14. 
Selma Johanson sang Swedish songs, 
and other Swedish soloists and organi- 
zations took part. 

The Jenny Lind Chorus and the 
Mendelssohn Singers appeared on April 
14 for the benefit of First Lutheran 
Church. Arvid C. Anderson conducted. 
Walter M. Smith, of Boston, played 
trumpet solos. Incidental soloists were 
Irene Werner and Henry C. Ambruson. 
Edith A. Erickson and Oscar Gustat- 
son accompanied. 

Thule Male Chorus, led by C. Ar- 
thus Johnson, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a concert on April 26 
in North High School and sang Lilla 
Mor, composed for the occasion by Joel 
A. Stang, the club’s first director. Flor- 
ence Posthuma, violinist, Vesta Wik- 
Thyden, soprano, and Swen Swenson, 
bass, were soloists. Accompanists were 
Beatrice Horne and Albert Erickson. 

The choral class of the Worcester 


Concerts in New York 


Frank Bishop Gives Recital 


Frank Bishop, pianist, gave a recital at 
the residence of Mrs. Lucy Cotton Thomas 
on the afternoon of May 22, before an 
audience that filled all available space. 

Mr. Bishop began his program with 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata and in- 
cluded works in the same form by Scriabin 
and Chopin. There were also a Gluck 
gavotte arranged by Brahms and pieces by 
Mozart and Liszt. The pianist, whose 
work is well known to New York audi- 
ences, amply sustained the level of his 
former appearances and was accorded a 
hearty reception. D. 


Sandu Albu Gives Roumanian 
Program 


Sandu Albu, violinist, accompanied by 
Herman Neuman, pianist, gave a recital 
entirely of Roumanian music in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of May 23. 

A feature of the program was the first 
performance in this country of a sonata in 
A Minor, in Roumanian style, of Georges 
Enesco, which was melodious and interest- 
ing in development. Two Roumanian folk 
tunes transcribed by Mr. Albu were also 
heard for the first time here. Other com- 
posers represented included Bart6ék-Szekely, 
Lazar, Montzia, Sarasate and Scarlatescu 
The recital was under the patronage of 
Charles A. Davila, Roumanian minister to 
the United States. N 


Lutheran Choirs Give Benefit Concert 


Under the conductorship of Henry F 
Seibert, organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church and official organist of the Town 
Hall, a massed chorus from choirs of 
Lutheran churches throughout the city 
gave a concert in Madison Square Garden 
on the evening of June 5, for the benefit of 
the Lutheran Hospital of Manhattan. Solo- 
ists were Paul Althouse, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Errico Giorgi, baritone of 
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Woman's Club, led by Frederic W. 
Bailey, sang in Tuckerman Hall on 
April 25. Mrs. George G. Stevems was 
in charge. Soloists were Kathleen 
Roche, soprano, and Edmond Dupre, 
violinist. Mrs. Stanley N. McCaslim ac- 
companied. 

The sixth annual Jumor Music Festi- 
val of the public schools, held m the 
Auditorium on May 8 and imeluding 
scenes from Martha, was a feature of 
Music Week. More than 400 took part 
in choruses and orchestras, or as solo- 
ists. Arthur J. Damm and Albert W. 
Wassell conducted. Soloists were Doric 
Alviani, baritome, of Boston, accom- 
panied by Grace Montgomery, and Ar- 
thur Dann, piamist. 

Other Music Week events were spon- 
sored by First Lutheram amd Wesley 
churches, and the Kiwamis (iub 

The Choir Troupe of Union Church 
produced The Sorcerer by Gilbert and 


Sullivan on May 2 and 3 J. Vernon 
Butler conducted, and Mrs. Butler was 
the piamist Joun KyYEs 


GERMAN SUMMER COURSES 


Classes of Institute fer Fereigners 
te Be Held im Potsdam 


The German Music for 
Foreigners, with headquarters at | 
Fasanenstrasse, Berlim, w comduct 


special courses tor torengm students im 


Institute of 


2g 
the Marble Palace, Potsdam, m June 
and July. Georg Schumemann, head of 
the Berlin State Academy of Music, 1s 
the director 

Instructors w be: Edw sche 
Wilhelm Kempt? and \. Martiemsse 
the former Pinladelpi mera Compan 
The orchestra was Compose { sixty mem 
bers of the Philhanmomi-Swmphon E 
ward Harris was accompamst 

Mr. Althouse sang the Pinze Somg trom 
Die Meistersinger, a2 Bach arm and songs 
by Martin, Wise and Mama-Zoucca, wimmins 2g 
high acclamm. Mr. Giorgi same the Pag 
acci Prologue \ choral movelty was an 
excerpt from a cantata, The City of God, 
written by H Alexande> Matthews 
memoriam of the 400th ammiversary of the 
Reformation D 


Compositions by Pearl Adams Given 


A program of compositioms by Pearl 
Adams was given at the Esplamade Hotel 
on the evening of May 27. Miss Adams at 
the piano accompanied Violette Browne, 
soprano; Paul Ravell, baritome; Robert 
Nalle Thompson, wiolim, and Boris Welt, 
‘cello. The list inchaded somes and ensem- 
bles for the instrumental combmation. N 


Lillian Crexten Gives Musicale 


An imtmmare Musicale was given by Lil 
lian Croxton, coloratura sopramo, assisted 
by Fanny M. Spencer, orgamist. and Fred- 
erick, Cromweed, composer-pramist, in Aeo- 
lian Hall on Jume 6 

Mme. Croxtom was 
from Tosca, 


applauded im artas 
Sommambala and Atalanta 
and songs by Alwarez, Cromweed and 
others. Miss Spencer played the Overture 
to Stradella and works by Jemsem and 
Schumann. Mr. Cromweed played a Rev- 
erie by himself and pacces by Henselt and 


Mendelssohn 


Nicanor Zamatera, harpst. A.W.A 
Ballroom, Maw 28 Somata by Albemmz and 
works by Bach, Corelli, Scarlatti and mod- 
erm composers of wartoms nationalities. 

Arturo Esri~oza, “cellist. Eleamora C 
Parry, accompamist. Studbo 810, Carnegie 
Hall, May 31. Somatas by Eccles, Bocche 
rimi, Valentini amd Vivaldi. and a sutte for 
two “cellos im which Mr. Espmoza was as- 
sisted by Mildred Hagler 

Hmerxa Meurix, sopramo. Clara Lang, 
accompanist. Barbizom-Plaza Jume 3. Pro- 
gram of songs im Italiam, German, French 
and English 


piano; Gunther Ramin, organ and cem- 
balo; Georg Kulenkampff, violin; Paul 
Grimmer, ‘cello and chamber music; 
Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, opera; Paul 
Lohmann and Franziska Martienssen- 
Lohmann, singing. 


PLAN MUSICAL TOUR 


American People’s College in Europe 
to Visit Festival Centres 


[he American People’s College in 
Europe, situated in Oetz-im-Oetzthal in 
the Austrian Tyrol, will sponsor this 
summer a nine weeks’ field trip to in- 
clude important music festivals as well 
as a study of folk music. 

The tour will be under the personal 
leadership of Frank H. Dunsmore, 
superintendent of music at Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. After spending 
several weeks at the school’s headquar- 
the tourists will visit France, 
\ustria, Germany, England, Denmark 


ters, 





Passed Amay 








Earle D. Laros 


Easton, Pa., June 10.—Earle Douglas 
Laros, piamist, and founder and conductor 
the Easton Symphony, died in his slee 
heart disease on May 26. He had been 

ill health for several months. 

Mr. Laros was born in this city in 1887, 
und made his first public appearance at the 
age of eleven as organist in the First Bap 
tist Church. In later years he served as 
organist and choirmaster in St. John's 
Lutheran, Trinity Episcopal, College Hill 
Presbyterian and the First Presbyterian 
I eventually retiring from church 
work to devote himself to the piano as per- 
tormer and teacher. He had studied under 
loseffy, Busoni, Eleanor Ferguson, Edwin 
Fischer and (in more recent years) Gises 
king; amd was heard as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic and Philadelphi 
wehestras, the New York Symphony and 
he Cincinnati Symphony. 

[he first concert of the Easton Sym- 
was given in May, 1914. Concerts 
were suspended during the War, but were 
resumed in the autumn of 1923. In spite 
f obstacles. the orchestra persevered un- 
der Mr. Laros’s magnetic leadership untii 
it reached a position of musical competence 
und financial security. Mr. Laros had ap 
peared as guest conductor in other cities, 
und received the honorary degree of music 
from Muhlenberg College, Allentown. His 
compositions included songs and piano 
works. 

Mr. 
Mrs 


lurcnes 


hony 


Laros is survived by his mother, 
Annie A. Laros. 


Herbert Waterous, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Herbert Wa- 
terous, Jr.. son of Herbert Waterous and 
brother of Alan Waterous, prominent in 
productions of Gilbert and Sullivan operet- 
tas, died on May 23. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Dorothy Bauer Waterous 


Constantine Wurlitzer 


GREENSVILLE, On10, June 10.—Constan- 
time Wurlitzer, brother of the late Rudolph 
Wurlitzer, founder of the musical instru- 
ment company bearing his name, died on 
Jume 5. He was born in Germany eighty- 
seven years ago, had lived in Cincinnati 
and was associated with the company for 
fifty years. 


Mrs. David Mayer 


Curcaco, June 10.—Mrs. David Mayer, 
widow of one of the city’s pioneer dry 
goods merchants, and discoverer and finan- 
cial backer of Mary Garden, died at her 
home in Glencoe, Ill, on June 4. Mrs. 
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and Finland. The Salzburg and Bay- 
reuth festivals and the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau will be attended. There 
will be special concerts in Berlin, and 
at Helsingfors arrangements will be 
made for interchange of Finnish and 
American music. 


Augusta Cottlow Heard in Private 
Recital 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, who has not 
been heard publicly in New York for 
more than a decade, gave a short pro- 
gram before an audience of invited 
guests in the studio of Mrs. Nina Gunin, 
New York, on the afternoon of April 
22. Miss Cottlow played works by 
Chopin, Liszt, MacDowell, Griffes, 
Rachmaninoff, de Falla and Debussy 
with brilliant technique, warm tone 
color and masterly musicianship. She 
was introduced by Arthur M. Abell, 
who spoke about great musicians he 
knew intimateJy during his 
abroad. . 


residence 


Mayer became interested in Miss Garden 
when she was a choir singer and took her 
into her home in 1897, where she lived for 
a year. The Mayers later financed the 
singer’s study in Paris on an “if success 
ful” basis. Although relations did not con- 
tinue friendly, it is said that Miss Garden 
repaid the loan after she became a promi- 
nent operatic artist 


James H. Littlefield 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—James H. Lit 
tleheld, co-owner of the News Reel Labora 
tories and husband of Caroline Littlefield. 
director of a ballet school here, dropped 
dead from a heart attack on May 28. Mr 
Littlefield’s daughter, Catherine, in private 
lite Mrs. Philip L. Leidy. 
premiere danseuse of the 
Grand Opera Company 


was formerly 
Philadelphia 


Michael Cores 


Michael Cores, for many 
player of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony and during the summer con 
certs in the Lewisohn Stadium, solo viola 
ot the orchestra, died in hospital on June 
12, after a long illness. Mr. Cores was 
born in Kieff, Russia, in 1885, and studied 
at the Moscow Imperial Conservatory. He 
came to New York in 1923, and joined the 
Philharmonic, then under Willem Mengel- 
berg. He was also a member of the String 
wood Ensemble. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter 


vears viola 


Ottmar A. Moll 


St. Lours, June 10.—Ottmar A. Moll, 
teacher of piano playing, and head of the 
music school which bears his name, died on 
May 26. He was fifty-six. Mr. Ottmar 
had appeared in public at the age of eleven. 
Later, after study with Edgar Stillman- 
Kelly and Barette Stepanoff, he took up 


concert work For eleven years he was 
head of the piano department at Lennox 
Hall. H. W. C 


Mme. Amelia Brunie 


Reprievip, S. D., June 10—Mme. Amelia 
Brunie, who had sung soprano roles with 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York and 
in Europe, died on May 24. She was born 
in Norway in 1845 


After retiring from 
the stage, she conducted a voice studio 
Maggie Cline 
Farr Haven, N. J., June 11.—Maggie 
Cline, a popular variety singer of the 


"Eighties and ‘Nineties, died here today. 
Miss Cline, who in private life was Mrs. 
John Ryan, made a name through her 
unique personality and her inimitable way 
of delivering her songs. She was best 
known for her singing of Throw Him 
Down, McCloskey, and Down Went Mc- 
Ginty. She was born in Haverhill, Mass., 
in 1857 and retired about fifteen years ago. 
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SUMMER CONCERTS 
OPENED IN DETROIT 


Orchestral Programs Are Given 
Nightly—Broadcast Music Is 
Featured 


Detroit, June 10.—Summer concerts 
in Westwood Symphony Park began on 
June 2, Samuel Benavie conducting an 
orchestra of forty-five. After four 
weeks he will be succeeded by George 
Olsen and his orchestra for a similar 
period. Mr. Benavie and his players 
will then return to carry on until cqld 
weather sets in. Programs of popular 
classics are given nightly, changes be- 
ing made three times a week. A smaller 
orchestra plays for dancing after the 
concerts. 

A drive for $100,000 in the interests 
of the Detroit Symphony and the De- 
troit Civic Opera will be held during the 
week of June 18 under the general 
chairmanship of Mrs. Frederick M. 
Alger. 

Concerts were broadcast from Ma- 
sonic Auditorium on May 7 and from 
Orchestra Hall on May 1. The former 
was sponsored by the Packard Motor 
Car Company, the latter by the Chrysler 
Corporation. Both were given by invi- 
tation. Walter Damrosch and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducted the Detroit 
Symphony. Taking part also in the 
Packard program was the Orpheus Club 
of Detroit, Charles Frederic Morse, 
conductor. The Chrysler Male Choir 
sang on May 1 under the baton of 
Thomas Lewis. 


Bach Festival Is Held 


The In-And-About-Detroit Music 
Supervisors’ Club sponsored a minia- 
ture Bach Festival on May 4 at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. Taking part 
were the Ypsilanti Normal College 
Choir and 300 students from six high 
schools. Frederick Alexander, head of 
music at the college, was in charge; 
and eight excerpts from the B Minor 
Mass were sung. A brass ensemble con- 
tributed chorale preludes orchestrated 
by Dorothy James, of Ypsilanti. An 
instrumental group consisting of Emily 
Adams, violinist, Lucian Sieradski, ’cell- 
ist, and Carroll Curtis and Clara Mc- 
Andrew, pianists, also took part. 

Herman WISE 





HIPPODROME PRODUCES 
REPERTOIRE ADDITIONS 


Masked Ball and Lohengrin Given with 
Success by Company under 
Direction of Amato 





Additions to the repertoire of the 
Hippodrome National Opera Company, 
Pasquale Amato, artistic director, dur- 
ing the month included A Masked Ball 
on June 3, and Lohengrin on June 7. 
Six performances a week are now given, 
the Saturday matinee and Monday eve- 
ning operas being omitted. 

The Verdi work was capably sung. 
Giuseppe Radaelli appeared as Richard 
and Claudio Frigerio as Renato. Anna 
Hamlin, the Musetta of a recent La Bo- 
héme, sang Oscar with much charm and 
excellent voice. Amelia was portrayed 
by Anna Leskaya and Ulrica by Bruna 
Castagna. The lesser roles were filled 
by Nino Ruisi, Eugenio Prosperone, 
Paul Farber, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Luigi De Cesare. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. 

Lohengrin was the first German per- 
formance of the season. Dimitri Ono- 
frei gave an excellent rendition of the 
title role and Rachel Morton was a 
smooth-voiced and dramatically effec- 
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Butterfly’s Tragic L 
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A Scene From the Oklahoma City Production of Madama Butterfly, Given Three Performances Recently Under the Direction of Carlo Edwards. 
Estelle Edwards Is Seen As the Heroine, Forrest Lamont As Pinkerton and Frederic Jencks As Sharpless 


KLAHOMA CITY, Okta., June 
10. — Three performances of 
Madama Butterfly, directed by Carlo 
Edwards of the Metropolitan Opera, 
gave three large audiences the greatest 
musical pleasure that this city has ex- 
perienced for a long time. The first 
performance, on May 13, was given pri- 
vately for the Rotary Club, the others, 
on two subsequent evenings, were pub- 
lic, in the Shrine Auditorium. 

Mr. Edwards deserves the highest ac- 
claim for his assembling of local forces 
in a short time, his careful preparation 
and masterly conducting. Three “pro- 
fessional” singers took leading parts— 
Estelle (Mrs. Carlo) Edwards the title 


tive Elsa. The Dream was beautifully 
sung. Dreda Aves was effective as 
Ortrud. Karl Schieffler made his debut 
with the company as Friedrich, scoring 
a hit. George Sandern was the King 
and Rolf Stewart the Herald. Harry 
Ladek conducted. 


KANSAS LISTS ENJOYED 





Music Week Festival in Lawrence Is 
Held with Success 


LAWRENCE, Kan., June 10. — The 
eleventh annual Music Week Festival 
of the University of Kansas, and Law- 
rence, held from May 6 to 13, featured 
the appearances of Dr. Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; the Hilger Trio, Elsa, Maria 
and Greta Hilger, ‘cellist, violinist and 
pianist; and the Midland College A 
Cappella Choir of Fremont, Neb., led 
by Oscar Lyders. A celebration in 
honor of Carl A. Preyer, teacher of pi- 
ano playing at the university since 1918, 
took the form of a program of composi- 
tions by him for voice, violin, piano solo 
and two pianos. 

Dr. Hofmann was applauded at a 
recital in the University Auditorium. 
A concert by the School of Fine Arts of 
the university, Donald M. Swarthout, 
dean, included a fine performance of 
Beethoven's Triple Concerto by the 
Hilger Trio, and the presentation by 
Ruth Orcutt of Preyer’s Concertstiick 
for piano and orchestra. Dean Swarth- 
out and Karl Kuersteiner conducted. 
Among other events was a piano recital 
by Evelyn Swarthout. 





The Geneva opera has produced a 
light opera by Oskar Straus, with the 
book by Sascha Guitry, entitled, 
Mariette or How History is Written. 
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role, Forrest Lamont and Frederic 
Jencks, both from Chicago, Pinkerton 
and Sharpless respectively, the last two 
singing all performances. Eula Mor- 
gan won plaudits as Butterfly at the 
third hearing. All received warm ap- 
probation, Mrs. Edwards scoring par- 
ticularly in her sympathetic delineation. 

Local singers, Don Wheat, the Goro, 
Clifford Baltzley, the Yamadori, and the 
Imperial Commissioner, and Carolyn 
Kinkaid as Trouble, were successful in 
all the performances. Other roles 
were filled alternately: Lois Huff and 
Edith Fountain as Suzuki; Mrs, Errett 
R. Newby and Mrs. Charles W. Harri- 
son as Kate, and Vincent © Mac- 


Paris Concerts 


(Continued from page 11) 

Igor Stravinsky, inscribed to the mem- 
ory of Blair Fairchild. These are for 
mixed chorus a cappella, and derive 
their inspiration directly from the Rus- 
sian liturgy. The composer was sched- 
uled to conduct this work, but at the 
last moment was unable to appear. His 
place was filled by Nadia Boulanger, 
who also conducted the rest .of the list, 
which ended with J. S. Bach’s Christ 
lag in Todesbanden for chorus, soli, 
orchestra and organ. 


Suzanne Fisher in Butterfly 


Suzanne Fisher, of the Berlin Opera, 
recently sang at the Opéra-Comique, 
scoring a notable success in the title 
role of Madama Butterfly. Miss Fisher 
has a voice of pleasing quality, which 
she employs with artistry, and her per- 
formance had much charm. Mary Mc- 
Cormic, who has been singing at the 
Opéra-Comique, notably in Manon, gave 
a recital at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, effectively delivering a varied 
program which ended with a group of 
songs in English by Vaughan Williams, 
A. Walter Kramer, H. J. Burleigh and 


-Mrs. Hennion Robinson. 


Erika Morini gave a recital at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées on May 
24, arousing the enthusiasm of her audi- 
ence with the warmth and artistry of 
her interpretations. The violinist’s pro- 
gram included works by Pugnani, Tar- 
tini, Mozart, Sarasate and Paganini. 

Horowitz gave a brilliant recital at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées on 
May 16, his list ranging from Bach to 
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Gregor and R. L. Saint as the Uncle. 
Haydn Owens was chorus master; J. 
E. Hutchison, assistant conductor; 
Helen Raboin, prompter and Arthur 
Phillips, scene designer and painter. 
The project was sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
J. F. Ownes, president, and H. G. Hat- 
field, chairman of the education com- 
mittee. The city was very proud of the 
achievement, which followed a_per- 
formance of Faust similarly sponsored 
last summer, and it is hoped that the 
success of this venture will greatly en- 
courage a series of musical presenta- 
tions in the new outdoor Municipal 
Amphitheatre now under construction. 


Ravel. Harriet Cohen was heard at the 
Salle Gaveau two days earlier, playing 
a number of contemporary works. 
Adolphe Borchard gave a program of 
formidable dimensions at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées. Other pianists 
heard here recently include Artur 
Schnabel, Nikolai Orloff and Marcus 
Uninski. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in- 
augurated their season at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées on May 28, with 
the first performance in Paris of Chore- 
artium, to the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms. Their season was scheduled 
to last until June 16, with twelve per- 
formances and four new works, includ- 
ing the “American” ballet, Union Pa 
cific. 

The recently-founded National Or- 
chestra, employed for official broadcast- 
ing, was conducted on May 1 by Ernesto 
Halffter in an all-Spanish program, of 
which a striking feature was Halffter’s 
Habanera from his as yet unproduced 
opera, The Death of Carmen. This 
work deals with the story that Bizet 
made famous, but the libretto, by Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, follows much more 
closely the original novel by Mérimée, 
while in structure adhering to the 
classic Spanish drama of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon de la Barca: To judge by 
this Habanera, full of a passionate in- 
tensity of expression, and orchestrated 
with great skill, Halffter’s work should 
prove of exceptional interest. Incidental- 
ly, Halffter is a conductor of outstand- 
ing ability, whose interpretations of 
Spanish music are extremely vital and 
unmistakably authentic. 

At this concert, Gaspar Cassado, an 
admirable ‘cellist, was the soloist in 
his own Concerto. 
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ON EXPLORATION JOURNEYS BY LAND AND BY SEA 




















47 TDR tie toni mroent) ab tht viernational Secietv for Contemporary Music Festival in Florence 
Al eceutt reiiedacitaaae wed flew rienas saoppee to chat in the Palazzo | ecchio upper left 
Bezinning «ecm (pam: oetit. and wling to the left: Madeleine Grey, soprano; Giorgio Levi, pianist; 
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fheer aran ‘i te tcl wre n i Phe mathful artists have donated the prize money io 

the near ail aeed] musotans in ue Wusictans continue to depart for Europe. In the centre 

a jolly arnt am tit Inmpu = b ells, famous author: Mrs. Abris Silverman, wife of a Neu 
Sark ort debe haw Hoselle. soprane, bound for Covent Garden appearances, and Jaques Davies, Keystone View 
painter anil sudan ity ie liner hte is Hans Kindler, conductor of the National Symphony of 
Wo oashington. wifi fianm lie} commissaire of the Champlain. Dr. Kindler was on his way to 

inesterdan fe te  2neM oun fte Concertgebouw, and is now in London. 
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JUILLIARD. MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


Announces 


Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Assistant Dean 


Fellowships will be awarded in 
VOICE 
PIANO 
VIOLIN 
VIOLONCELLO 
FLUTE 
COMPOSITION 
CONDUCTING 


REO REMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO TH MIN 
Applicants should be of American cit 
American parentage 


pplicants should have graduated from 
hould be endorsed by 
plicants should furnish evidence of 


plicants should be overgsixteer 
with the following exceptions: 
a) Men singers may be between the ages of !6 and 30 


Applicants in Composition may be between the 


and 30. 


Applicants in Conducting may be between the 


and 30. 
d) Applicants in Flute may be between the age 
The Fellowship examinations will be held in New York City 


the week beginning September 24, 1934. Applications must re 
school before August 15, 1934. 


For further information address 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


130 Claremont Avenue N ew 
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